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Responsibility for Railway Situation 


The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to let the advances in rates authorized by it in 
the 15 per cent case go into effect without the pooling 
conditions originally imposed by it is encouraging, and 
it is to be hoped that the railways will decide unani- 
mously to carry out the plan for loaning the in- 
creased revenues to weaker roads which they sub- 
mitted to the commission as a substitute for its own 
plan. There is a wide difference between railways 
loaning money to each other and giving it to each 
other, and in the present emergency the effects pro- 
duced upon public sentiment by the railways co-oper- 
ating to enable the entire railway industry to pass as 
safely as possible through the crisis would be most 
favorable and helpful in future. 

One reason why the commission’s final decision is 
encouraging is that if the commission had insisted that 
the resulting revenues should be distributed as gratu- 
ities in proportion to the needs of the railways it is 
probable that its plan would finally have been re- 
jected because of its socialistic character and doubt- 
ful legality, and that the railways would not have 
got the increased revenues, while now they are sure 
of getting them. An increase of 100 million dollars 
in earnings is small in proportion to the present needs 
of the railroad industry; but it is considerably better 
than nothing. 

Another reason why the commission’s final decision 
is encouraging is that it indicates that the domination 
of its policies by Commissioner Eastman has ceased, 
at least temporarily. Commissioners Eastman, Mc- 
Manamy, Porter and Mahaffie dissented. Mr. East- 
man’s government ownership views are well known, 
and he was originally appointed by President Wilson. 
Mr. McManamy was selected by William G. McAdoo 
personally for assistant director of operation of the 
United States Railroad Administration. Messrs. Porter 
and Mahafhe are both Democrats. It would be inter- 
esting to know to just what extent the attitude of these 
members of the commission was influenced by govern- 
ment ownership views and politics, especially in view 
0. the fact that the railroads are heading for disaster 
while a Republican administration is in power. 

'f the commission’s final decision can reasonably 
be interpreted as indicating a tendency of a majority 
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of its members to favor more liberal regulation it is 
a good omen that is much needed. The Wabash rail- 
road has passed into receivership. 
large railroads are threatened with receivership. Who 
or what is responsible for this? It may be said that 
the railroads are merely suffering with other indus- 
tries from the depression. How does it happen, then, 
that the average price of industrial stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange is now about 40 per cent higher 
than the lowest point reached in the depression of 
1921, while the average price of railroad stocks is 
about 40 per cent lower than the lowest point reached 
in 1921? 


Numerous other 


Responsibility of the Commission 


The facts as to the responsibility for the present 
railroad situation are beginning to be understood by 
students of business and finance, and to be dissem- 
inated among the American people. On December 4 
the Hearst newspapers published an article by B. C. 
Forbes in which he said, among other things, “The 
emperors who constitute the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are fiddling while America’s railway 
structure daily totters. * * * The commission has 
notoriously dawdled over one problem after another, 
creating the impression that it has totally failed to 
grasp the gravity of the responsibilities devolving 
upon it. * * * The inevitable procession toward re- 
ceivership has begun. Wabash has already reached 
bankruptcy. Unless the I. C. C. promptly and dras- 
tically alters its tactics other systems will collapse. 
Even though it is beyond the reach of any earthly 
power, surely the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will shortly feel moved to abandon obstructive and in- 
stitute constructive action.” Members of the com- 
mission probably would be surprised to know how 
many people are thinking what Mr. Forbes said. 

The Transportation act of 1920 declared it to be 
the policy of Congress “to foster and preserve in full 
vigor both rail and water transportation.” In 
suance of that policy it directed the commission to so 
adjust and initiate rates as to enable the railways 
“as nearly as may be” to earn a fair return upon a fair 
valuation. The commission held that a fair return 
would be 534 per cent annually. It held in the O’Fallon 
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valuation case, however, that a valuation made in 
accordance with previous decisions of the Supreme 
court regarding the weight that should be given to 


cost of reproduction would be too large. In support 
of this view it cited in its opinion in the O’Fallon 
case, which was decided in February, 1927, the fact 
that it had not allowed the railways to earn in pre- 
ceding years a fair return, even upon its own basis 
of valuation, and that, in spite of this, in the years 
1920-1926 four billion dollars had been invested in 
railroad property, and that, as it said, “The credit of 
the railroads in general is now excellent and the time 
seems to be approaching rapidly when many of them 
will be able to finance not only through bonds and 
notes but by issues of new stock”. In the brief pre- 
sented for it to the Supreme court in the O’Fallon 
case it contended, in effect, that it should be allowed, 
in accordance with its own foresight and wisdom, to 
exercise virtually arbitrary power in determining how 
much net operating income the railways should be 
allowed to earn. The Supreme court ruled that it 
must regulate in accordance with the long established 
law of the land regarding fair valuation, but the com- 
mission, regardless of this and the provisions of the 
Transportation act persisted in carrying out its previous 
policy of so regulating the railways that never, in any 
of the prosperous years 1923-1929 did they earn a fair 
return even upon its own basis of valuation, and that, 
on the average, they earned much less than a fair 
return. 

All previous experience showed that sooner or later 
prosperity would be succeeded by depression. It was 
inevitable that if the railways were restricted to less 
than a fair return in years of prosperity they would 
earn much less than a fair return in a period of de- 
pression. The commission, however, in the exercise 
of the foresight and wisdom upon which it told the 
Supreme court, the railroads and the public they 
could confidently rely, refused to foresee the possibility 
of a depression. This is the real reason why the rail- 
road industry entered the depression with a general 
level of rates that was too low, and why it is now 
in much worse condition than any other large 
industry. 


Smallest Net Operating Income in Thirty Years 


One of the greatest recent achievements of the 
national government has been that of so subsidizing 
the growing of wheat to maintain its price as to cause 
the price to decline to the lowest point in 700 years. 
But the government’s agent, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, can be credited with an achievement 
almost equally remarkable. It has so well succeeded 
in so regulating the railways as “to foster and preserve 
(them) in full vigor” that they will earn in 1931 the 
smallest net operating income in thirty years. The 


commission has proved itself the ablest architect of 
ruin the government ever has created. Some persons 
believe the Farm Relief board has been our ablest archi- 
tect of ruin; but the Farm Relief board has succeeded 
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in bringing to the verge of ruin only a comparativel) 
small number of the farmers, while the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has succeeded in bringing to 
the verge of ruin almost the entire railroad industry. 

Has the commission’s confidence in its foresight and 
wisdom been shaken by developments within the last 
two years? Its opinion in the 15 per cent rate case, 
and even its annual report for 1931, which was made 
public this week, indicated that it had not been. Hayvy- 
ing expressed so much optimism regarding the future 
of railroad credit in its decision in the O’Fallon case, 
in spite of the fact that it had persistently refused to 
let the railways earn the fair return to which they 
were entitled by law, it said in its annual report for 
1931, when the railways were earning the smallest net 
operating income for thirty years, “This presently 
existing distrust is natural but quite undue. * * * When 
business conditions begin to improve railroad traffic 
and earnings will improve in harmony with them, just 
as they have in the past. * * * When railroad earnings 
take a sharp turn upward, as in due time they will, 
railroad credit will also rise.” 

One of the greatest dangers to the railroads has 
been the commission’s unfailingly complacent opti- 
mism concerning the future of their credit regardless 
of what their earnings have been. Was the commis- 
sion showing any more foresight regarding railroad 
credit when it said this in 1931 than it was showing 
when it wrote its opinion in the O’Fallon case in 1927? 

It defended itself from the impression prevailing 
among investors that it “has been reducing railroad 
revenues by a process of gradual but continual 
‘whittling away’ of freight rates,” and added, ‘““We do 
not believe that this impression is shared by those 
who are well acquainted with the commission’s activi- 
ties.” What railway officers who are very well ac- 
quainted with the commission’s activities charge is 
that it made an unwarranted general reduction of 
freight rates in 1922; that this resulted in the railways 
constantly, in subsequent years, failing to earn a 
fair return; that, in spite of all the importunities and 
arguments of officers of the railways, it persisted 
in keeping freight rates on a level that was plainly 
too low; that in consequence the railways entered the 
depression with a level of rates too low even in a 
period of prosperity; and that this is the reason why 
their present financial condition is so desperate. The 
commission cannot disprove this indictment merely by 
pointing to the improvement in railway earnings and 
credit that occurred during the recent years of pros- 
perity, because it was not due to the commission’s 
policy but was entirely due to increases in freight 
traffic caused by activity in general business and to 
economies in operation effected by railway manage- 
ments. The vital question is as to whether the com- 
mission conformed to the legal and economic require- 
ments that it should so regulate. the railways as to 
enable them to make earnings in both good and bad 
years that would, on the average, yield them a fair 
return and thereby enable them to maintain their credit 
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and the transportation service that the public must 
have. The facts that in the years of prosperity they 
never once earned a fair return, and that their earn- 
ings and credit are at present what they are, are a 
complete answer to that question. 

Business men, farmers and the public have been 
constantly warned for twenty-five years that the com- 
mission’s policy of regulation was legally and econom- 
ically unsound and a menace to the nation. Even 
when both passenger and freight traffic were rapidly 
increasing before the war its regulation caused a steady 
decline in net return which helped to plunge the rail- 
roads into government operation at the end of 1917. 
Government operation soon convinced the public that 
it did not want government ownership. Perhaps 
numerous railroad bankruptcies during the present 
depression will at last convince both the public and 
the commission that a policy of confiscatory regulation 
is no better in the long run for the public than it is 
for the railroads. If this is the outcome, the lesson 
will be worth all it costs, as dear as it will be. 


Bridge Inspection 


Should the system officer in charge of bridges in- 
spect every structure (other than culverts) each year? 
This question was answered affirmatively by the bridge 
engineer of a large railway who maintains his office 
in a business car for several weeks every fall while 
he makes a trip over the entire system. It is only by 
seeing every structure, he said, that he can be sure 
that some of them will not suffer serious neglect. 

While we hold no brief for a plan of bridge inspec- 
tion that requires the head of the department to be 
absent from his office for a month or more, there 
is surely merit in any plan that enables him to have 
an intimate knowledge of the condition of all the 
structures. Possibly a modified plan, embodying the 
employment of system inspectors reporting to the 
bridge engineer, would permit of a more curtailed 
personal inspection that would still enable him to 
possess the essential facts. The need for an intimate 
knowledge of the bridges is particularly necessary at 
times like the present. The division staffs are being 
sorely pressed to cut maintenance programs to the 
bone, and not all superintendents or division main- 
tenance officers can be expected to possess that balance 
of judgment that will enable them to give all units 
of the property the same consideration. Serious corro- 
sion of a bridge that has not reached the point of 
danger may easily be overlooked when every effort 
must be centered on doing those things that are neces- 
sary to avoid hazardous situations or conditions that 
make for interference or delays to train movements. 
The division staff, also, is not in a position to know 
just how far the management is being compelled to go 
in the deferring of maintenance where the neglect now 
is going to cost a great deal of money in the end. 
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Here lies the opportunity for the system bridge 
officer, who, with a knowledge gained through per- 
sonal inspection, can insist on maintenance measures 
that will be fruitful of a desired balance of the physical 
condition of structures over the entire system. One 
who knows all the structures is in the best position to 
say where money must be spent now to avoid the 
greatest expenditures later. 


Winter Is Here 


With the exception of certain special operations 
such as the renewal of rails the summer has long been 
recognized as the period of constructive upbuilding 
of track, and the winter as a time for holding the 
ground already gained. On most of the roads, the 
season of active track betterment is now at an end and 
for the next three or four months the energies of the 
track forces will be directed towards the maintenance 
of the roadway in its present condition. This will 
require unusual alertness this year for several reasons. 

In the first place, the rainfall in most areas has 
been greater than normal within recent weeks and the 
roadbed is approaching the winter freeze-up with a 
higher degree of saturation than usual. The relation 
between such rainfall and the heaving of the roadbed, 
with its attendant difficulties and hazards, is known 
to all maintenance officers. 

Even more serious, however, are the effects of the 
drastic curtailment of maintenance expenditures dur- 
ing the last year, which curtailment has resulted in 
a much larger amount of work being left undone than 
is normal at this season. It is true that the liberal 
expenditures made during 1926-1929 have stood the 
roads in good stead during the current year. On the 
other hand, the wear and tear of traffic and of the 
elements are constant and can be overcome only by 
the expenditure of corresponding amounts for materials 
and labor. No one who has studied maintenance of 
way expenditures during the two years can fail to 
appreciate the toll that has been taken out of tl 
properties. This has occurred at a time when the 
track is being subjected to the most insistent demands 
in history for. high speeds and regularity of service 
in freight as well as in passenger movement. If such 
schedules are to be maintained during the months im- 
mediately ahead, with the adverse weather that is to 
be expected, maintenance forces must be unusually 
alert to detect and correct any weakness. 

While there is no widespread cause for alarm, there 
have been several disconcerting accidents due to track 
failures within recent weeks which emphasize the 
necessity for the adoption of all reasonable precau- 
tions to maintain and insure safety of travel during 
a period which is at best abnormally severe. The 
period which we are now entering is one of especial 
concern to maintenance officers and to operating and 
executive officers who control expenditures. 
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Article No. 23 


Automatic Interlockings Reduce 
Operating Expenses 


Replacement of manually-operated interlocking 


plants and elimination of train stops at 
unprotected grade crossings will 


result in attractive savings 


ay 








oli Home Signal of an 


‘i Automatic — Inter- 
‘ locking at a Cross- 

ing of the D. & H. 

with the C. N. at 
Lacolle, Que. 


Automatic Plant on Union Pacific Involving Crossing and Junction with Burlington 


Y taking advantage of the opportunities presented by 
automatic interlocking facilities, railroads can effect 
net savings ranging from 20 to 170 per cent on 

capital expenditures that will in most cases be less than 
$10,000. Many railroad grade crossings now equipped 
with manual interlocking protection are worthy of seri- 
ous consideration with a view either to making the plant 
completely automatic in operation, or to controlling it 
from some remote point at which operators are required 
for other duties, thereby eliminating the need for lever- 
men at the crossing and saving enough in one or two 
years to pay for the entire improvement. Furthermore, 
every unprotected grade crossing at which trains are 
needlessly stopped is a potential source of revenue, in 
the sense that money saved by eliminating these stops is 
equivalent to money earned. 

That this comparatively recent development in inter- 
locking has successfully passed the test of service is 
attested by the attractive results of its extensive adop- 
tion within the past six years by railroads in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. But the surface has 
only been scratched. There are today a great many 
railroad grade crossings, junction switches, gauntlet 
tracks and other layouts that can profitably be equipped 
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with automatic interlocking. The low first cost and 
highly attractive rate of return are features that no rail- 
road can afford to overlook. 


Automatic Interlocking Is Fully Developed 


Although the idea of controlling signal and switch 
functions automatically upon the approach of a train 
is not a new one, it is only within recent years that 
many actual installations have been made and the 
feasibility of automatic control has been convincingly 
demonstrated. One of the earliest applications of auto- 
matic interlocking, installed in June, 1922, is to be found 
at a gauntlet-track bridge on the Great Northern. In 
the same year a grade crossing on the New York Cen- 
tral was equipped with automatically-controlled inter- 
locked signals. 

The possibilities opened up by these and a few earlier 
installations were soon recognized, as is evidenced by 
the rapid increase in the construction of automatic 
plants of many and varied types in the nine years that 
have since elapsed. Five automatic interlockings were 
installed in 1923, 4 in 1924, 8 in 1925, 18 in 1926, 30 
in 1927, 40 in 1928, 63 in 1929 and 79 in 1930, making 
a total of 249 such plants in service at the beginning of 
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The railroads that reported more than 10 
such crossings in service as of January 1, 1931, are 
listed in the accompanying table. 


this year. 


Table Showing Roads Having More Than 10 Automatic Plants 
in Service as of January 1, 1931 


No. of 
Name of Road Automatic 

Plants 
Cibenme & Werth Weateri..... 55. cc nncccccccsscness 48 
EEE EE CR ere nl See ee ae eS ee 30 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific............ 29 
Citemeo, Rock Island & Pacific. ..... 0.2... 00cc0e0e 27 
PRMD RINE Feit isin 5 Gave Se ba aS GRRE 18 
ON I eS oss ares, ios ws ace $10 ep hoene aes 18 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie............ 13 
Sit. BQGS= SAGE. ETAMCIBOD.. 55.05 occ cca cece ode csiscwasietu 12 
Pe ARIS G0 aT SOMERS 5 ois oa 8 odo cciecais oe sibewhis ble ele 11 
pg A Oe oe See ye 11 


It will be observed that most of these installations 
are on western roads. This is due largely to the fact 
that the traffic on many of these lines is not heavy 
enough to warrant the expense of installing manually- 
controlled interlocking plants, although ample to make 
profitable the installation of automatic interlocking. 
However, the scope of this type of control is by no 
means limited to light-traffic conditions, nor to simple 
crossings and gauntlets. Automatic interlocking is re- 
placing existing plants at heavy-traffic crossings. It is 
being applied to complicated track layouts involving 
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At Lost Springs, Kan., on the Santa Fe, Several Passing 
Sidings Were Involved 


passing and interchange tracks. It has been applied 
successfully to grade crossings where stations serving 
one or both lines presented serious operating problems 
from a signaling standpoint. In Ohio, automatic plants 
including the operation of derails are giving satisfac- 
tory service on the Wabash and the New York Cen- 
tral. Furthermore, the Great Northern has one plant 
which includes the automatic control of a power switch 
machine at an end of double track, and another plant 
which includes a junction switch. In short, the applica- 
tion of automatic control is limited only by the in- 
genuity of human minds. 


Replacing Manually-operated Plants 


_ An outstanding advantage of automatic interlocking 
is its ability to replace existing interlocking plants at 
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railroad grade crossings where operators or levermen 
are used. Experience has shown that the saving effected 
by the release of these men will in many cases pay for 
the cost of an automatic plant in 18 to 24 months. For 
example, when the Santa Fe installed an automatic 
interlocking plant at a grade crossing with the Frisco 
at Camp, Okla., the wages of three levermen, formerly 
employed to handle the manually-operated mechanical 
plant, were eliminated, saving $4,898 annually—a true 
indication of the economy of the automatic interlocking, 
since the maintenance and operating costs of the former 
plant were practically equal to those of the present fa- 
cilities. Compared with the $6,866 spent for the new 
plant, this saving represents an annual return of 71 
per cent on the investment and means that the new 
plant paid for itself in less than 17 months. 

Likewise, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
profitably replaced several mechanical interlocking plants 
at railway grade crossings, with automatic interlockers. 
At Pleasant Hill, Mo., where the Joplin division of the 
Missouri Pacific is crossed at grade, a mechanical inter- 
locking plant was replaced at a cost of $5,500. The 
net annual saving, due chiefly to the elimination of three 
towermen, is approximately $4,500—a return of 82 per 
cent on the investment. 


Unnecessary Train Stops Are Costly 


Although the savings resulting from the elimination 
of unnecessary train stops are not so tangible as those 
made by eliminating operators’ salaries, they are none 
the less real. Proof of this is abundant. Experience 
on certain roads has proved that an automatic interlock- 
ing which will eliminate the stopping of four to six 
tonnage freight trains daily, will effect savings equiv- 
alent to the fixed charges plus the operating and mainte- 
nance costs of the new facility. An authority states that 
a total train-hour saving of 14 min. daily will pay for 
an automatic plant. 

At a crossing of the main line of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois with a branch line of the Illinois Central 
at Sullivan, Ind., the installation of an automatic plant 
eliminated the necessity of stopping approximately 50 
trains a day. This plant is complicated by the presence 
of two interchange tracks. A 134 per cent grade on the 
I.C. and an 0.8 per cent grade on the C.& E. I. had 
presented serious operating difficulties prior to the in- 
stallation of the automatic interlocking. Therefore, the 
elimination of the necessity of stopping trains at the 
crossing resulted not only in substantial economies but 
also in greatly improved train operation. The facilities 
cost $11,600, of which amount approximately $3,200 
represents the investment for four smashboard mech- 
anisms. The elimination at this crossing of approxi- 
mately 18,000 train stops a year represents an annual 
saving of at least $12,000. Thus, it will be seen that 
within a year of the date of its installation, this plant 
had paid for itself and was yielding a substantial profit. 

At certain crossings on the Santa Fe, where no pro- 
tection was previously provided and where all trains 
were required to stop before passing over the crossing, 
the savings effected by automatic interlocking protection 
were even greater than at crossings where operators 
were eliminated. At Lost Springs, Kan., the total cost 
of the automatic interlocking was $13,277, a compara- 
tively high figure because of the number of dwarf 
signals, required for movements from side tracks, in 
addition to the four main-line home signals—but the 
net saving per annum, based upon an average cost of 
$2 for each train stop eliminated, was $16,864 or 127 
per cent. At Marion, Kan., a simple crossing at which 
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no protection was formerly provided, an automatically 
interlocked home signal was installed on each of the 
four approaches to the crossing. The cost of the in- 
stallation was only $8,703 as compared with a net annual 
saving of $15,088, based as before on an average cost 
of $2 for each of the more than 8,000 train stops elimi- 
nated annually. Here the rate of return is 173 per cent. 


Complicated Conditions No Obstacle 


Although automatic interlocking found its greatest ap- 
plication in simple grade crossings and gauntlet tracks, 
its great flexibility adapts it to complicated track lay- 
outs involving interchange tracks, passing sidings and 
single or double track, and even to points where sta- 
tions on one or both tracks present serious problems 
from a signaling standpoint. In August of this year 
the Union Pacific completed a construction program in- 
volving the installation of automatic interlockers at 
seven grade crossings on the U. P.—St. Joseph & Grand 
Island route between Hastings, Neb., and Menoken, 
Kan. The automatic interlocker at Endicott, Kan., 
which is typical of the complications encountered, in- 
cludes a crossing with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and several passing track switches within or immediately 
in advance of the home-signal limits. The design of 
the interlocking was further complicated by the presence 
of an interchange track which the Burlington uses in 
routing three trains each way daily over the St. J. & G. I. 
Thus, it was necessary to protect not only the crossing 
movements, but also those through the junction. Under 
certain operating conditions, it is desirable to hold the 
trains On one road and give preference to trains on the 
other. To accomplish this, a part-time-manual type of 
control was devised which gives the operator in the 
St. J. & G. I. station the option of controlling the plant 
by a set of two interlocked desk levers, or of reverting 
the plant to fully automatic operation. 

Three automatic interlockers—two of which have a 
modified, part-time-manual control—, installed last year 
at grade crossings of the main line of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis with branch lines of the Chicago & North 
Western in Iowa, have successfully demonstrated the 
adaptability of automatic control to complicated con- 
ditions. At each of these three crossings, there is a 
passenger station, and at two. of the crossings there are 
several diverging tracks and switches within the limits 
of the clearing sections and home signals. The daily 
traffic on the M. & St. L. approximates 20 freight and 
6 passenger trains, most of which were required to 
make statutory stops at each of the three crossings. The 
traffic on each of the North Western branch lines is in 
the neighborhood of 4 to 8 trains daily. Because of 
the track complications mentioned, the total cost of 
the three plants was approximately $30,000, but this 
expenditure has been well warranted by the attractive 
savings that have been realized by both roads. The 
North Western is making an annual saving of 40 per 
cent on its investment while the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
is saving more than 66 per cent on its share, entirely by 
reason of the elimination of train stops. 

An example of the economy of automatic interlocking 
protection for gauntlet tracks is afforded in the recently 
completed installation of signals to govern train move- 
ments over a gauntlet-track bridge of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal, near Hammond, Ind. At this 
point the double-track line had formerly converged to 
single track where it crossed a narrow bridge over the 
Grand Calumet river. A switch tender on each of three 
tricks daily had been employed to handle the switches 
and to flag trains across the bridge. To eliminate the 
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expense of these switch-tenders and at the same time 
to provide safer train operation, the B. & O. C. T. 
gauntleted the track and installed an automatic inter- 
locking. Thus an annual saving of $5,551 in wages 
was effected with an expenditure of only $2,800, while 
the additional operating and maintenance expenses of 
the plant are less than $400 a year. 

Convincing as these instances are, they represent only 
a few examples drawn at random from a list of ap- 
proximately 250 automatic interlockers, most of which 
have been installed in the past six years in this country 
and Canada. What is more important, they scarcely 
begin to show the wide possibilities of automatic con- 
trol in opening up new fields of profit. 

The limitations that are imposed upon automatic in- 
terlocking under certain conditions are being overcome 
effectively by modifying the control scheme to meet the 
exacting conditions of the particular layout. In some 
cases a part-time-manual type of control is required, to 
provide for special moves, blocking, issuing train orders 
at certain times, or giving superiority to certain direc- 
tions or classes of traffic. This manual control may 
be vested in the hands of a local operator or station 
agent, or it may be added to the duties of an existing 
block station or interlocking tower located several miles 
distant. 


Quick Return on Small Investment 


Of prime importance in considering the feasibility of 
automatic interlocking are its low first cost and the im- 
mediate and attractive return on the investment. Other 
advantages are: Low fixed charges for interest and 





In Next Week’s Issue 


The steady progress in the improvement of 
freight transportation service which has taken 
place since the return of the railroads to private 
management and operation in 1920 has released 
forces which are creating demands for a new and 
more flexible type of service. The development 
of a new type of competition in the form of hard 
roads and motor trucks has shown the possibility 
of providing a service which meets this demand. 
The article in this series, which will appear in next 
week’s issue, wil! discuss the relations of freight- 
car development to the economies in transportation 
which must be made to meet this situation. 











depreciation; ease and low cost of maintenance; adapt- 
ability to existing or future installations of automatic 
block signals or centralized traffic control; greater safety 
of train operation; faster average train speed; and in 
some cases the opportunity to increase tonnage ratings. 
Despite present business conditions, a road is war- 
ranted in investigating prospective applications of auto- 
matic interlockings now, because such installations effect 
savings in operating expense, when replacing manual 
plants, that are independent of the volume of traffic, 
while the savings effected at crossings where train stops 
are eliminated will increase as traffic picks up. 


From A GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT'S DECEMBER CIRCULAR.— 
The exercise of proper care in selecting cars for loading would 
greatly reduce the number of claims being received because the 
amount of freight being loaded into defective cars is very 
large. 
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Seven Oijl-Electric Locomotives for 


Terminal Switching Service 


Sixty-ton, 300-hp. switchers now operating on 
the Bush Terminal—Tractive force of 22,600 
lb. at one-hour rating—Improvements in 
design to assure smokeless operation 


HE General Electric Company recently delivered 
7 seven 60-ton, 300-hp. oil-electric locomotives to the 

Bush Terminal, New York. These switchers, 
which were constructed at the Erie, Pa., plant of the 
builders, are powered with Ingersoll-Rand 10-in. by 
12-in. six-cylinder oil engines, developing 325 b.hp., at 
550 r.p.m. The engine is directly connected to a G. E. 
DT-515 differential-compound generator. The tractive 
force at 3.5 m.p.h. is 22,600 lb. at one-hour rating. 
Other important dimensions and weights are shown 
in the table. 

While adhering to well-established practice so far 
as the engine and the electric equipment are concerned, 
new features have been embodied in the design and con- 
struction of the cab, underframe and trucks, which 
are fabricated entirely from structural-steel shapes and 
plates, and electric-arc welded throughout. There are 
no rivets, and bolts have been used only for those parts 
requiring occasional removal or renewal. 

Smokeless combustion, being an important item in 





The Cab Is Arranged for Clear Vision and Convenient Operation 
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Oil-Electric Switcher Built by the General 
Electric Company for the Bush Terminal 


connection with the operation of oil-electric power 
within city limits, dictated a number of improvements 
to the oil engine. The seven new Bush Terminal 
switchers are equipped with an improved design of 
oil engine, in which the fuel oil is injected into the 
combustion chamber of each cylinder through two spray 
nozzles arranged so that the sprays impinge against 
each other at the center of the combustion spaces. This 
impinging action causes a thorough mixture of oil 
and air, thus insuring complete combustion with the 
resultant absence of smoke from the exhaust. 


Cab Affords Maximum Visibility 


Instead of the usual box cab which has heretofore 
characterized most Diesel electric locomotives, a modi- 
fied steeple or hood type cab has been adopted. The 
engine and a small portion of the generator are en- 
closed by the long hood, with the remainder of the 
generator projecting into the main cab. The narrow 
hoods do not interfere materially with the engineman’s 
vision in either direction. For switching service, where 
it is impractical to change stations for each direction 
of movement, this type of cab affords maximum visi- 
bility. 

The control equipment, the air compressor and the 
fuel tank are located under the short hood at the op- 
posite end. A tubular type radiator consisting of 14 
sections is built integral with the front end of the 
engine hood. Air is drawn through this radiator and 
discharged through the screen doors at the sides by 
a 42-in., propeller-type fan direct driven by a 900 r.p.m. 
series motor. The sides of both hoods consist en- 
tirely of hinged doors and on top of the engine hood 
there is a hinged hatch cover which may be thrown 
back or locked partially open for ventilation. 

In the main or operating cab, there are two control 
stations located in diagonally opposite corners. To 
provide better visibility, the floor is raised above the 












All-Welded Truck With Traction Motors Installed 


main deck, which brings it about to~-the center line 
of the generator around which it is fitted. About 70 
per cent of this floor area consists of a hinged trap 
door which, when raised, gives access to the lower half 
of the generator. This hood type cab and the location 
of the apparatus therein have been designed with a view 
of affording maximum accessibility to all parts of the 





Dimensions and Weights of the Bush Terminal Oil-Electzic Switchers 


NEE, Se Pri eae Pe ey eee Bush Terminal 

RS ee en et ee eee General Electric Co. 

Le IND 4 650.0555. bares 408s Sone FeRneLas B-B (Electric classi- 
fication) 

TE SET OPER COOL, CELE E Pe Switching 

Oil engine: 

Nai ria ire a Dawid & ite. dc Arado aw eters e AmeeS Ingersoll-Rand 

Cybedere, Glam. and stroke... ..... 0c ccvccccicecs 10 in. by 12 in. 

LS 2 woke wag'g te obeles shee eRe wae = 

a EP rrr ree 
i steaks a6 b a b.ede aes ocehneda hands é a 15 
Traction motors, SI nasa Glyn ieee scale Wat enon (4) G.E. ie 838 
ES each a Ws cee ce eentadaenanniieseea 117,500 Ib. 
I gob oo cec ese ccc essaaes'e 120,000 lb. 

Wheel bases: 

a ainka hamweelew eee ape seaeawenele ans 6 ft. 6 in. 

Rae Dik ed 2 ote « Xi oia. 6-36) gk 0 oad eee a wa 22 ft. 6 in. 
i REN oo ag csc anesedeewe ne ade 34 ft. 6 in. 
ed coe beens uremcee eueneeen wher 13 ft. 8% in. 
5 6 4c ehwed cue hean dh acemenmawees 9 ft. 6 in. 


General data: 
cy wile @ hl wtih nto ea a Gor 


300 
Tractive force, one-hour rating...............+. 22,600 Ib. 








equipment. Through the doors of the hoods all routine 
inspection and maintenance operations may be carried 
on and also most overhauling jobs like the renewal of 
crank-shaft bearings, etc. Through the hatch in the 
top, the cam shaft and valve mechanism may be ad- 
justed and cylinder heads, pistons, etc., may be re- 
moved. The engine hood is bolted on so it may be 
removed entirely, thus completely exposing the engine. 
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Bush Terminal Locomotive No. 5 With the Hood Open to Show the Location of the Engine and Control Equipment 
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The whole power plant may then be lifted off or, if 
no crane is available, it may be rolled off end-wise on 
to a flat car. 


Engine and Power Transmission 


Directly connected to the Ingersoll-Rand engi: 
is a DT-515 differential compound-wound, commuta 
ing-pole, direct-current generator, on the shaft exten- 
sion of which is a 125-volt auxiliary generator for 
exciting the main field windings, supplying power for 
the auxiliary equipment and charging the storage bat- 
tery. This battery consists of 56 cells of 100-amp.-hr. 





All-Welded Underframe of Steel Plates and Structural Beams 


capacity and serves for engine starting, lights and for 
control operation. The four traction motors are G.E. 
HM-838, box-frame, commutating-pole type, w'th roller- 
bearing armatures. They are mounted directly on the 
axles, drive through single-reduction gearing and have 
nose support on the truck bolster. 

The control equipment is Type M, consisting of 
electro-magnetically operated contactors for changing 
motor combinations and an electro-pneumatically oper- 
ated reverser for changing direction. Two motor com- 
binations are provided: the first with all four in series 
and the second grouped series-parallel. The speed of 
the locomotive is controlled entirely by movement of 
the engine-throttle handles at the control stations. 
Aside from the two air-brake valves and the small con- 
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troller handle for reversing, the engineman has only 
this throttle handle to operate, the transfer of motor 
connections from series to series-parallel being effected 
automatically. This automatic change-over functions 
with the voltage of the generator and is arranged so 
that it occurs at such a point that full capacity of the 
engine is available for either motor combination. At 
each control station there is an illuminated panel on 
which are mounted air gages, engine-temperature and 
oil-pressure gages and a traction-motor ammeter. Along 
with this, a group of push-button switches provides the 
engineman with control of the headlights and the radi- 
ator-fan motor. 

The air-brake equipment is Westinghouse Schedule 
14-EL straight and automatic with air supplied by a 
CP-130, 50-ft., motor-driven compressor. Four brake 
cylinders are ‘used, two on each truck, mounted on 
top of the truck frame and connected directly to the 
foundation brake levers. The air-sanding equipment 
is supplied with sand from boxes located at the ends 
of the platform. These are filled through large sand 
doors fitted into the deck plate. 


Frame and Cab Construction 


The truck frame consists essentially of three mem- 
bers: Two side frames of 26-in., 151-lb. girder beams, 
with a 22-in., 108-lb. girder beam serving as the bolster. 
The bolster beam is welded directly to the side mem- 
bers, the joint surfaces being reinforced with heavy 
gusset plates and brace plates. All welds are con- 
tinuous and, except at a few minor points, all welds 
on the truck have been made with Type R heavily- 
coated electrode. The load is carried to the journal 
boxes through double equalizer bars located on either 
side of the girder beam web. It is transmitted to each 
bar through four helical springs. The platform, or 
underframe, has two 14-in., 100-lb. H-columns for 
center sills, with intermediate and side sills of 6-in. 
channel. The engine is mounted directly on these center 
sills so that, in addition to taking the buffing stresses, 
they afford also a rigid support for the power plant. For 
end sills 1%4-in. plates are used. A 3-in. deck plate 
extends over the entire platform and is attached to 
the longitudinal sills by 34-in. intermittent welds on a 
10-in. pitch. The end plates are attached by %-in. 
continuous welds. Body bolsters are attached to all 
four sills by 14-in. continuous welds. 

The cab structure consists of a framing made of 
2-in. T-sections, with continuous welds at all joints. 
The side and roof sheets are attached to this structure 
by intermittent welds of 6-in. pitch, except at the outer 
surface of the side sheets where, in order to provide 
water-tight joints, continuous welds are employed. As 
will be noted, the side sheets are placed inside the fram- 
ing. This permits tying the edge of the sheet at two 
places, the intermittent weld on the inside and the con- 
tinuous weld on the outside. In addition to this, the 
backs of the T-section, projecting through in this 
manner, produce a paneling effect in the cab wall and 
break up what would otherwise be a plain surface. 


THE Firth ANNUAL Report of the Albany Port District 
Commission consists of an illustrated pamphlet of 71 pages, 
containing a detailed description of the premises, the facilities, 
the apparatus and the possible future of the “Port of Albany.” 
Photographic illustrations are given of large ocean steamers 
loading and unloading at the docks. Albany, 143 miles north 
of New York City, is a port of entry and already freight. is 
moving direct to and from various ports of Europe, the Pa- 
cific Coast and other parts of the world. 
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Freight Car Loading 


WasHincton, D 
EVENUE freight car loading in the week lial 
R November 28, which included the Thanksgiving 
day holiday, dropped to 558,807 cars, a decrease 
of 142,243 cars as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year and of 277,503 cars as compared with 
1929. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week ended Saturday, November 28, 1931 





Districts 1931 1930 1929 
MN naire we ona ord apelos Goat Ge areas 123,048 154,714 180,904 
IN eee atk bio nuilia Gra %y séllehra- ones o 108,250 133,380 170,669 
i GSS Iie SS EIR Sd ede Sheree ety See 33,757 43,493 51,874 
MINI aera cdl ita ais a's! 4g) Share ens SIS 85,898 112,274 123,810 
RIN nn en cicnats a Sle eo alah 65,152 79,090 99,808 
COMIEEN WOMEN 5 oi icincs bw esiviern sec ee 92,818 114,038 136,323 
eer ee Pee 49,884 64,061 72,922 
Total, Western. Districts... ........64. 207,854 257,189 309,053 
IS eee IR i sic ctor hastays ererd a essai 558,807 701,050 836,310 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 29,592 33,633 38,716 
BAGO. GES oo sisisd Vale awk UA 'e see nalts 23,571 23,760 25,769 

SOS SESSLER NEN Le ee See eee eee 104,451 147,817 176,908 
Sag ay ole, Seg eee ieee een eas 4,741 7,774 11,427 
POROUS BOG a 5.565 iioe Sabin boss 19,840 32,095 48,611 
RO olay dads taveta tale Bi, bea Slava) S-9 aha Sovtrareie 4,190 5,773 9,438 
Le OR oe PRL eee ee 177,033 194,759 220,000 
POUR aia Sk wcinsolv ore to orexeole tiers 195,389 255,439 305 5,441 
PRE SEG bce Riese Kido es bh eeu 558,807 701,050 836 310 
Ee ee ae 653,503 779,752 949,716 
PIO. SIE 5.5 sorviendnt nee a eis wearers 690,366 829,023 982,926 
(SER ae ee ee ee ene 717,029 881,517 1,048,968 
acerca e059) d wre whip wien a o-ote 740,363 934,715 1,072,234 

Cumulative total, 48 weeks........ 34,999,149 43,096,392 49,489,591 


The freight car surplus for the week ended Novem- 
ber 22 averaged 616,684 cars; an increase of 28,307 
cars in a week. The total included 319,603 box cars, 
230,269 coal cars, 27,374 stock cars and 11,877 re- 
frigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended Novem- 
ber 28 amounted to 52,316 as against 53,164 cars the 
previous week and 55,394 cars for the same week last 
year. Merchandise was lighter than last year by 1,850 
cars, miscellaneous freight by 883 cars, grain by 552 
cars, lumber by 470 cars, pulp and paper by 421 cars 
and other forest products by 481 cars. Coal increased 
by 1,423 cars, pulpwood by 195 cars and live stock by 
105 cars. The decrease in merchandise of 118 cars 
from the previous week’s loadings was seasonal and 
was less than -normal. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
PROPOR. Os HURST 5.8.5 c ii wisreeisaeeece 52,316 20,219 
TROWMNNUEE 20, TOG) oc cesccescevacee 53,164 21,869 
November 14, ECR Se cle eee ee 55,965 21,802 
November 29, ere 55,400 27,766 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
oe ae eee 2,401,813 1,208,132 
November 29°  , Se nr emme S 1,588,914 
November 30, a ae ee 3,310,856 1,960,191 


Eastern TRUNK Lines including the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Erie, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and the Centrai of New Jersey have 
reduced round trip fares for the Christmas season this year by 
33-1/3 per cent, a larger reduction than has been made hereto- 
fore. The reduced rates, though they exclude New England, 
include all points in the United States as far west as 
Colorado, Wyoming and Montana; also points in Canada as 
far west as Winnipeg and certain points in Mexico. Tickets 
will be sold on December 23 and 24 and until noon on the 25th, 
and returning will be good until January 4. The reduction does 
not apply on round trip fares which are less than one dollar 
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Combatting Unemployment with a 
Grade Separation Program 


Schedule of 80 eliminations this year in Wisconsin presented many 


problems of selection, design and construction 


By Harry D. Blake 


Grade Crossing Engineer, Wisconsin Highway Commission, Madison, Wis. 


OWARDS the close of 1930, the unemployment 

situation in Wisconsin, as elsewhere, had developed 

into a problem of considerable magnitude. As one 
means of providing additional work, a study was made 
of the feasibility of accelerating the highway grade 
crossing elimination program of the state, since the 
highway officers had been confronted with a constantly 
increasing demand for the elimination of the more 
heavily traveled grade crossings. Considerable progress 
had been made in this work but there still remained 
many grade crossings which required the construction 
of steel or concrete bridges to carry the railroad and 
highway traffic at different levels. 

In December, 1930, therefore, Governor-Elect Philip 
F, LaFollette, called a conference of the presidents of 
the railroads operating in Wisconsin and proposed a plan 
for the extensive construction of grade separation struc- 
tures as a means of creating work for the unemployed. 
At this meeting every assurance of co-operation was 
given by the railroad officers, and the plan took tangible 
form in Senate Bill No. 29, which was passed and then 
approved by the governor on March 31, 1931, as Chapter 
22, Laws of 1931. The bill provided: 


(a) For the appointment of a commission for the relief of 
unemployment, which would be authorized to supervise the 
emergency work and whose services were to be terminated 
when the governor deemed that emergency relief was no 
longer necessary. 

(b) That the “general principles of the working agreement 
for the elimination of railroad grade crossings observed by 
the highway commission and various railroad companies” were 
to apply to contemplated work, thereby permitting the con- 
struction in one year of projects that were scheduled for as 
much as two years in the future. . 

(c) That, if requested, the state could advance the entire 
cost of the project, the contracts to provide that one-half the 
railroad company’s share be paid in 1932 and the other half in 
1933. 

(d) For financing the construction 
revenues. 


from gasoline-tax 





Continuous Girder Construction for a Viaduct with a 
50-ft. Roadway 





The members of the unemployment commission were 
appointed promptly by the governor and confirmed by 
the state senate, and the commission held its organiza- 
tion meeting on April 4. The highway commission was 
asked to handle the preparation of plans and the execu- 
tion of the construction work, in accordance with policies 
to be determined by the unemployment commission. 
Personnel was available to handle about 20 separations 
per annum, but to meet the emergency it was necessary 
to expand the organization quickly. Consequently, about 
30 bridge designers were added to the force of the com- 
mission, in addition to sufficient engineers and inspectors 
to perform the survey work, complete the plans for the 
approaches, and supervise the construction. On April 
21, contracts were let for the construction of 14 over- 
head bridges; 13 on April 28; 6 on May 6, and 10 on 
May 28, with subsequent lettings from time to time. 


Selection of Crossings a Problem 


The selection of a large number of crossings for im- 
mediate construction presented many difficulties. The 
law provides specifically that the crossings must be on 





Reinforced Concrete Bents at Right Angles to the Highway 
Center Line Are the Chief Feature of a Viaduct on an 
11-deg. Intersection Angle—Chicago, Milwaukee, 

St. Paul & Pacific, in Sauk County, Wis. 


“heavily-traveled highways, heavily-traveled railways, or 
both.” It was decided that the separations should be 
made largely on the state trunk highway system of 
10,000 miles, which includes 5,700 miles of federal inter- 
state and intrastate highways. There were about 600 
grade crossings on the state trunk highway system but 
many of these were main-street crossings in cities and 
villages where the population was under 2,500, or were 
located in the outskirts of the larger cities where the 
separation of grades appeared inadvisable. 

Then, too, many crossings were situated on compara- 
tively unimportant highways or railroads, or both. In 
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the metropolitan areas adjacent to the larger cities many 
of the so-called county trunk highways, which consti- 
tute the secondary system of highways in Wisconsin, 
carry more traffic than many of the state roads more 
removed from the centers of population and it appears 
that a few grade crossings of this classification may be 
eliminated. Therefore, although there were approxi- 
mately 10,000 grade crossings in the state, the choice 
for elimination was definitely limited by the nature of 
the act. Those grade crossings on the federal interstate 
highway system and main-line railroads were given con- 
sideration first. No crossings of branch-line railroads 
with secondary highways were considered, and in every 





Viaduct on a 5-deg. Highway Curve Over the Green Bay & 
Western in Wood County, Wis. 


case of elimination both the railroad and the highway 
carry a considerable volume of high-speed traffic. 


Areas of Unemployment a Factor 


From necessity, consideration was given to the areas 
where the largest number of men were unemployed, and 
it was found that the majority of the separations would 
be in the industrial areas of eastern, southeastern and 
southern Wisconsin. This conformed to the require- 
ments of the highway commission, since the heaviest 
highway travel is in these portions of the state and rail- 
road lines are more numerous here as well. It was un- 
derstood that construction must start immediately, and, 
while difficulty over the question of right of way and 
damages was anticipated, every possible effort was made 
to satisfy these claims in advance of actual construction. 

Presumably, the most “dangerous” crossings were to 
be selected, but the elements that make up the term 
“dangerous” are sometimes indeterminate. Experience 
has shown that at those crossings where the vision is 
badly obstructed or where the highway alinement is poor 
there have been few accidents. A careful check of the 
individual grade crossing accidents in Wisconsin during 
the last four years indicates that about 50 per cent 
occurred on the so-called “clear vision” crossings where 
there is little to obscure the driver’s view of approaching 
trains. Many such crossings are at points where the 
railroad track is intersected by a straight concrete pave- 
ment. Existing facilities to warn motorists of approach- 
ing trains do not seem to be entirely effective, for about 
50 per cent of the total accidents have occurred at cross- 
ings equipped with some type of visible or audible pro- 
tection and about one-third of the total have been 
caused by motorists driving into the sides of trains. The 
accident history of each crossing was studied and where 
possible this was used as a controlling factor. 

In the end, many of the crossings selected were on 
straight, heavily-traveled high-speed highways and on 
main-line railroads, in some cases in disregard of vision 
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Encased |-beam Floor for a Span Over Two Tracks of the 
Chicago & North Western in Sauk County, Wis 


and existing protection. The final decision as to the 
location of the projects was made by the unemployment 
commission. There was little time for discussion of the 
proposed projects but approval of the crossings chosen 
was promptly extended by the railroads, indicating that 
the selections were sound from their view point, as well 
as from that of the public. 

A study of the crossings to be eliminated indicated 
that in only a few cases was there any supporting ground. 
Crossings located at points where the railroad was in a 
cut or on a fill had long since been separated and, as a 
result, practically all of the separations are being made 
at points where the ground on both sides of the railroad 
track is practically level with the rails. In nearly every 
case the grade crossing is closed by the construction 
work and efforts to keep it open for local reasons are 
discouraged. 


A New Type of Deck Structure 


The usual road surveys were made and the design 
standards that are employed on all other highway con- 
struction in Wisconsin were applied to the grade separa- 
tion projects. A vision requirement of 500 ft. was used, 
with maximum approach grades on overhead crossings 
of 5 per cent on federal projects and of 6 per cent at 
other locations. A difficult situation from the stand- 
point of the highway engineer is that presented at the 
intersection at an acute angle of a long highway tangent 
with a track. Inan attempt to reduce construction costs, 
some reverse curvature had been introduced at times in 
the highways to increase the intersection angles but the 
reaction of the public had been of an extremely critical 
nature. As a result, this policy was revised somewhat 
and 3 overheads are now under construction where the 
intersection angles are 9, 10 and 11 deg., respectively. 
With large skews and more than one track, the spans 





A Typical Grade Separation Project with a Minimum of Concrete 
Trestle and a Maximum of Earth Fill 
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are too great for economical construction with the usual 
design of overhead highway bridge and a new type of 
deck structure has been designed, which has transverse 
girders at right angles to the highway center line extend- 
ing beyond the bridge rail to supporting columns, 

Ties to railroad stationing and datum were made and 
a layout sketch was submitted to the railroad company 
for approval, with a request for horizontal and vertical 
clearances and a statement as to requirements for addi- 
tional tracks. An overhead survey report, somewhat 
comparable to the usual bridge survey report, and a two- 
foot contour map of the bridge site were made for the 
bridge designers. 

In determining the type of separation, careful thought 
was given to local conditions. With adequate drainage 
there are many advantages from the standpoint of the 
public in the construction of subways, but railroad engi- 
neers have a number of objections to this type of struc- 
ture. It appears, however, that claims for damages. by 
adjacent property owners, particularly in metropolitan 
areas, may be less with subways than for overhead struc- 
tures. In several instances railroad tracks have been 
raised 10 ft. or more to make gravity drainage possible. 
Because of the extremely low temperatures. in Wiscon- 
sin, automatic pumping is resorted to only where no 
other plan can be developed. 

The subways have clear openings of 40 ft., face to 
face of highway curbs, with no center piers, a vertical 
clearance of 14 ft. from top of pavement to low steel, 
and provision for sidewalks as required. This width 
of roadway will handle the traffic on a 56-ft. pavement, 
if parking is prohibited in the vicinity of the subway 
where the width is constricted. Double-lane or “super- 
highways” in Wisconsin have or will have two 40-ft. 
lanes with a parkway between, and subways at railway 
intersections are designed to conform to this standard. 


How Work Was Divided 


The railroads were asked to design and build the sub- 
ways, subject to the approval of plans, procedure and 
contracts by the highway and unemployment commis- 
sions. The trestle type of railroad bridge construction 
was requested where curves in the highway alinement 
adjacent to the bridge were found necessary, in order 
to provide additional sight distance. In such cases, con- 
crete crib work to support the railroad fill is not per- 
mitted as this construction obstructs the view of 
motorists. 

The overhead crossings are being designed and built 
by the commission and will have 27, 30 or 40-ft. clear 
highway roadways, depending on the amount of traffic. 
Twenty-seven feet has long been the standard of the 
highway department for three-lane bridges but this is 
now being increased to 30 ft. Practically all the bridges 
are of the deck type, in order to facilitate future widen- 
ing. The majority are of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, although there are a few with Carnegie or Bethle- 
hem beams, this type of construction being confined 
for the time being to spans of about 60 ft. The longer 
spans are plate girders, no trusses being employed. 

From the experience of past years, the highway com- 
mission bridge designers have become familiar with the 
standards of each railroad operating in the state and the 
design is made to conform as closely as possible to the 
requirements of the railroad involved. One railroad 
company in particular has insisted upon the use of con- 
tinuous girder construction. Some years ago, when this 
type of design was proposed, there was opposition to it, 
not only in this state but by the other highway commis- 
sions in whose states this road operated. While it has 
not been shown conclusively that this type of construc- 
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tion can be built at a lower cost than the usual beam 
and slab type, the highway commission is willing to 
recognize that it has advantages, particularly with 
respect to maintenance. As a result, rigid frame con- 
struction for track spans has been extended at times to 
other roads, and the continuous girder design has been 
employed on the approaches. Difficulties have arisen 
during construction but it is felt that this type oi 
construction will prove satisfactory. 

Some years ago the highway commission abandoned 
the use of gravity abutments of the “U” type for over- 





Construction View of a Viaduct Over the Chicago & North 
Western in Racine County, Encased !-beams 
for the Track Span 


head crossings and has been using concrete trestles with 
open-end bents exclusively since that time. This policy 
has been accepted by the railroads operating in Wiscon- 
sin and by many other highway departments. 


Overhead Crossings Predominate 


Everything else being equal, it appears that at the 
average location an overhead bridge will not exceed a 
subway in cost, and it has been found possible to move 
the overhead projects to completion in less time. Under 
the existing conditions, it appeared advisable to build 
separations of this type in most cases. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that about three-fourths of the projects 
will be overhead structures and one-fourth subways, a 
few with automatic pumping. 

As the bridges took form in the design office, profiles 
of the decks were furnished to the road department and 
in many cases the road plans for the approaches were 
finished coincident with the completion of the design of 
the bridge. In order to speed up the bridge design, the 
general drawing showing the bridge in plan and eleva- 
tion was omitted and the detailing expanded sufficiently 
to show everything necessary for construction. These 
plans were submitted to the railroad bridge engineers for 
tentative approval without checking, and in some cases 
the contracts were let before the plans were checked. 
No construction, however, was started until this check- 
ing was completed. Later the sheets requested were 
furnished and a set of completed drawings submitted 
to the railroad company for final approval. 

It appeared that highway commission funds from 
various sources might be used in connection with the 
funds supplied by the emergency commission and the 
question of estimates was of primary importance at 
every step. Every effort was made to have complete 
information at hand for consideration by the two com- 
missions at all times. 


Unemployment Registration 


The state industrial commission was asked to co- 
operate, and as rapidly as the contracts for the projects 
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were awarded, it registered unemployed labor at or near 
the location of the various projects. Cards were filled 
out for every applicant, showing the nature of his past 
work and period of unemployment, and from these the 
employees were chosen by the successful contractor. 
The law provides that applicants must have been resi- 
dents of the state for five years, and married men with 
dependents were given preference. 

All the contracts have provided a minimum wage for 
common labor, and the later ones have carried a similar 
wage scale for several other classifications. This in- 
formation was furnished by the industrial commissiun. 
The construction contracts also require that two six-hour 
shifts, with different men in each, shall be used to give 
employment to the maximum numl|er of individuals. 

It was felt that more labor would be employed in the 


production of crushed stone than of crushed gravel, and 


that material was used in many cases. The standard 
specifications for concrete of the highway commission 
were employed in the construction of the overhead struc- 
tures, except that the designed mix and segregated 
coarse aggregate clauses were modified and approxi- 
mately 1:2:3 concrete substituted. The subway con- 
struction by the railroads is handled by contract with 
ihe same special provisions in regard to labor as for the 
overhead bridges. The falsework and structural steel 
erection is done with railroad company forces. 

The grade separation program is well on the way to 
completion with 65 projects under construction. It is 
hoped that at least 10 additional structures can be 
started before January 1. It is planned to continue the 
bridge construction during the winter months. The 
earth approaches and paving have been let as rapidly 
as the progress of bridge construction permitted. A 
minimum of 80 separations is contemplated in 1931, 
with a possible maximum program of 91. The projects 
remaining involve difficult problems of engineering and 
public policy but it is felt that the schedule will be main- 
tained. 


Canada’s Royal 


Transport Inquiry Begins 


LMOST immediately after the arrival at Ottawa 
A on December 4 of Lord Ashfield and L. F. 
Loree, the two non-Canadian members, the 
Royal Commission named by the Dominion government 
to inquire into the transportation situation held its 
initial sittings in the railway committee room of the 
Senate. After the opening formalities the entire sitting 
on the first day was occupied with receiving statements 
from Sir Henry Thornton for the Canadian National 
and on the following day President E. W. Beatty of 
the Canadian Pacific presented his views of the ques- 
tion. Both of these hearings were behind closed doors. 
Before the inquiry is completed there is likely to be a 
protest from the public against private sittings on an 
eminently public case. With the conclusion of these 
Ottawa sittings the Commission left for Western 
Canada by special train. After an examination of rail- 
way matters extending to the Pacific Coast the Board 
will return last and tour the Maritime provinces and end 
its hearings in Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa. A re- 
port in time for some legislative action at this coming 
session of the Canadian Parliament is expected. 
The general program of the Commission was con- 
tained in a statement issued by Justice Lyman P. Duff, 
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chairman of the Commission and a member of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada: 

“The railway chiefs are expected to be prepared to 
deal orally with such questions as they or the members 
of the commission may consider desirable. 


“It is not improbable that this discussion may range 
freely over the various matters within the scope of the 
inquiry and involve considerations affecting the finan- 
cial position of the railways and their business adminis- 
tration as well as operation. As it is important that 
the railway officials should severally feel entirely free 
to discuss the affairs of their companies and organiza- 
tions without reserve, and to answer fully any ques- 
tions which may be asked upon any aspect of company 
affairs, it is felt that the attendance on this occasion 
should be restricted to those actually concerned with 
the conduct of the inquiry. 


“Following the procedure adopted by the previous 
Royal Commission on railways and transportation in 
1916, it is the intention of the present commission to 
make an inspection of the properties of both railways. 
In the course of that inspection, the commission will 
have with them representatives of the engineering and 
operating staffs of each system, so that any necessary 
information in relation to the physical properties may 
be quickly available. 

“On the western trip, it is the intention of the com- 
mission to confer with the provincial governments on 
transportation matters. At the provincial capitals op- 
portunity will be afforded for the submission of rep- 
resentations by or on behalf of public bodies or organ- 
izations desiring to be heard, though it should be borne 
in mind that the Royal Commission is not a rates tri- 
bunal, that responsibility being vested in the Board of 
Railway Commissioners, as provided by the Railway 
Act nor has it been authorized to deal with labor dis- 
putes or wage agreements. On the return of the com- 
mission from the west, the same opportunity will be 
afforded interested bodies to make any necessary rep- 
resentations not only to Ottawa but at other principal 
centers.” 

The other members of the Commission are, in addi- 
tion to Justice Duff, Lord Ashfield and Mr. Loree: 
Sir Joseph Flavelle, banker of Toronto; Beaudry 
Leman, banker of Montreal; Dr. Walter Murray, presi- 
dent of the University of Saskatchewan; and Dr. 
Webster, New Brunswick. 


Before the Commission heard the views of the two 
railway heads a review of the whole situation was 
given to the Board by Hon. Robert J. Manion, Minister 
of Railways and Canals. Dr. Manion outlined the his- 
tory of railway development in Canada, from the time 
of the construction of a second transcontinental system 
to compete with the Canadian Pacific, and the later 
project of still a third transcontinental line—the whole 
resulting in Canada’s now having a smaller population 
per mile of line than any country in the world. This 
condition, combined with the depression and highway 
competition, has brought about the problem a solution 
for which the Royal Commission must seek. He called 
attention to the fact that the total cost of the war to 
Canada was $1,695,000,000, whereas the government’s 
outlay in railways has reached a total of $2,655,000,000. 





Four MILLION CHRISTMAS TREES are being cut down along the 
lines of the Canadian National in Canada and the railroad 
expects soon to carry them to points in 15 different states on 
this side of the line. The Central Vermont expects shippers 
to bring to its stations 750,000 evergreen trees to be carried 


mostly to far western states. 





CC. Submits 


but wants more law 


TILL unconvinced that there is any especial 

occasion for worry about the railroad situation or 

that its policies have been unduly repressive, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its annual report 
to Congress replies to its critics by declaring that the 
presently existing distrust of railroad investors is 
“natural but quite undue” and expresses its own con- 
fidence in the ability of the railroads to rise to the 
needs of the occasion. When the depression is over, it 
says, railroad credit will also rise and the commission 
cannot believe that the roads will not be able to with- 
stand the competition of the motor trucks. Also “if 
they were able to conduct the passenger business as 
profitably as the freight business,” even now the rail- 
roads would be earning enough to stabilize their credit, 
which had, in general, at least “continually improved” 
before the depression. 

However, the credit situation is regarded as suff- 
ciently serious not to be dismissed with only general 
comment, and the commission discusses various steps 
which may be taken by Congress through legislation to 
improve the situation with respect to competing trans- 
portation agencies and repeats the advice given the rail- 
roads in the fifteen per cent case report as to things 
which railroad managements may also do to help them- 
selves. 


Investigation of Competing Transportation Proposed 


In addition to reiterating its former recommendation 
that bus transportation be regulated and promising addi- 
tional recommendations with respect to regulation of 
trucks in its forthcoming report on Co-ordination of 
Motor Transportation, the commission recommends that 
Congress provide for “an impartial and authoritative 
investigation for the purpose of determining whether 
and to what extent motor, water, and air carriers oper- 
ating in competition with the railroads are receiving 
direct or indirect government aid amounting, in effect, 
to a subsidy; and, if so, what steps, if any, are necessary 
to correct this situation, with a view to placing compe- 
tition on a just and equitable basis.” The commission 
adds that such an investigation, if it is instituted, might 
well be extended to cover also the question of whether 
it is desirable in the public interest that regulations af- 
fecting public safety and convenience in the operation 
of motor carriers be made uniform throughout the 
country, and, if so, how such uniformity may best be 
brought about, and that “the desirability of further pub- 
lic regulation of the port-to-port rates of water carriers 
be made the subject of an investigation or consideration 
by Congress.” 

As for the commission itself, it believes that with more 
and better laws it might be able better to deal with the 
situation and 15 recommendations for legislation, in 
addition to those already mentioned, are included, most 
of which would still further increase the scope of the 
commission’s jurisdiction over the railroads. Foremost 
of these is the proposal for a revision of the rule of 
rate-making in Section 15a, including a repeal of the 
recapture clause, which was outlined last January in a 


Regulation body optimistic as to railroad future 
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Annual Report 








Wasurincton, D. C. 
report to the Senate committee, to eliminate “elusive 
hopes” and to give the commission a greater degree of 
discretion and flexibility than is now provided by the 
words “as nearly as may be” in applying a standard of 
earnings in an effort to maintain railroad credit. It is 
proposed that a varying percentage of fair return be 
applied to the commission’s proposed “rate base,” but 
it is pointed out that the “fair value” provision of the 
present law could be retained as it stands if the other 
recommended changes are adonted. The commission 
also feels the need of much greater jurisdiction over 
the processes of consolidation, possibly even to the extent 
of power to require a noncarrier company to divest itself 
of a controlling interest in a railroad. 

The specific recommendations, in addition to those 
mentioned, several of which are repeated from previous 
reports, are: 


That for section 15a of the interstate commerce act a new 
section be substituted which will eliminate the present recapture 
provisions; substitute a modified rule of rate regulation for 
that now contained in paragraph (2), recognizing that because 
railroad earnings will inevitably fall below the standard level 
in times of business depression they may properly be permitted 
to rise above it in times of prosperity, and stressing the need 
for maintaining an adequate national transportation system and 
the consequent need for maintaining railroad credit; and sub- 
stitute a stable rate base which may be kept current by ac- 
counting methods for a base reflecting what is termed fair 
value of carrier property for rate-making purposes. In this 
connection repeal of section 5 (6) (b) and the modification 
of section 19a (f) are also recommended. 

That section 17 of the interstate commerce act be amended 
so that the commission may be authorized to delegate to in- 
dividual commissioners and employees the power to perform 
specified duties and to consider and determine specified mat- 
ters, subject to the limitations and conditions suggested in our 
report dated April 25, 1930, to the chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

That the act be amended so as to require that the rates and 
practices of forwarding companies engaged in interstate com- 
merce shall be reasonable and nonprejudicial; to require such 
companies to file with us and strictly observe their published 
schedules of rates and charges; and to provide penalties for 
departures therefrom or for the granting of concessions or 
rebates by means of any device whatsoever to any shipper, and 
make the administrative provisions of the act applicable for the 
enforcement of the duties so imposed. 

That the commission be given access to and jurisdiction over 
the accounts of the refrigerator-car companies through the 
agency of which carriers by railroad subject to the act furnish 
protective service against heat or cold to perishable traffic, 
and also adequate supervision and control over the arrange- 
ments for service and compensation therefor which the carriers 
by railroad make with these refrigerator-car company agencies. 

That section 5 (2) of the interstate commerce act be amended 
so as to bring within the jurisdiction of the commission for 
approval or disapproval any acquisition of the control of’a 
railroad which would result in bringing that railroad into af- 
filiation with, in control of, or under the management of an- 
other railroad, whether the acquisition be by holding companies 
or otherwise; and that when a holding company is thus per- 
mitted to control a carrier by railroad, directly or indirectly, 
through ownership of stock, thereafter the accounts and capital- 
ization of that holding company shall be subject to regulation 
by the commission. It is also suggested that it may be de- 
sirable to authorize the commission to require the divestment 
by any non-carrier company of a controlling interest in a 
carrier by railroad subject to the act, if such stock interest has 
not received the approval of the commission and is found to be 
prejudicial in any respect to the plan of consolidation adopted 
by the commission under section 5 (5) of the act. 

That section 15 (4) of the interstate commerce act be 
amended so as to restrict the so-called “long-haul right” to 
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originating carriers, or subsequent carriers after they secure 
possession of the trattic. 

‘Lhat the interstate commerce act be amended so as to re- 
strict our power to award reparation (1) under the first four 
sections thereof to the period commencing 90 days prior to the 
date on which the complaint is filed, and (2) 1m the case of 
overcharges under section 6 to the period ot six months prior 
to the tiung of the complaint, such periods to be subject to the 
existing exceptions stated in paragraph 3 (c) and J (d) of 
section 16, modified to conform witn this recommendation ; 
and that actions at law by carriers for the collection ot under- 
charges be limited to the period of six months trom the time 
the cause of action accrues. 

‘That in view otf contucts of authority between the standard 
time zone act oi Congress and recent legislation ot some ot 
the States, this field pe either more completely occupied by 
act of Congress or left wholly to the States. 

That the hours of service act be amended so as to make more 
definite and specific the requirements with respect to aggregate 
service and to prevent so-called short releases tor the purpose of 
extending the time in service beyond the statutory limitations. 

‘Lhat in view of the diversion trom the carriers of large parts 
of awards of compensation for the carriage of the mails, 
through the payment ot counsel fees upon a contingent basis, 
Congress consider the prevention of further diversions of this 
character, 1f and when other awards of compensation are made, 
by a limitation in the appropriation bill. 

That sections 10 (1) and 20 (7) of the interstate commerce 
act be amended so as to make them apply specifically to inde- 
pendent contractors and their officers and agents. 

That the present exemption provisions ot sections 1 (22), 
15a (1), and 20a (1) of the interstate commerce act, applicable 
to electric railways, be amended by substituting provisions 
exempting all electric railways except such as intercnange stand- 
ard treight equipment with steam railways and participate in 
through interstate freight rates with such carriers, provision to 
be made for exemption of particular electric railways falling 
within the excepted class, if upon application they are able to 
show to the satisfaction of the commission, after notice and 
opportunity to be heard, that they are not affected with an 
important national interest so far as the provisions in question 
are concerned. 

That section 18 of the merchant marine act, 1920, be amended 
so that its provisions will clearly not be applicable to this com- 
mission ; that section 27 of this act be reconsidered by Congress 
in the light of the circumstances set forth on page 2 of our 
thirty-ninth annual report for the year 1925; and that section 
28 also be reconsidered in the light of the circumstances set 
forth on pages 13-14 of our thirty-fifth annual report for the 
year 1921. 

That section 1 of the interstate commerce act be amended to 
provide for the punishment of any person offering or giving to 
an employee of a carrier subject to the act any money or thing 
of value with intent to influence his action or decision with re- 
spect to car service, and to provide also for the punishment of 
the guilty employee. 

That, subject to appropriate exceptions, the use of steel or 
steel underframe cars in passenger service be required, and that 
the use in passenger trains of wooden cars between or in front 
of steel or steel underframe cars be prohibited. 


Following are some extracts from the Commission’s 
comments : 


The Railroad Future 


In the report in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, we made 
certain comments upon the future of the railroads. It was 
made evident in that proceeding that distrust in railroad securi- 
ties upon the part of investors had reached serious proportions. 
This distrust is due primarily to the very large reductions in 
railroad earnings which have accompanied the economic de- 
pression. The chief cause of these reductions has been loss of 
traffic. It has been forgotten that in such depressions the rail- 
roads suffer severely. Their traffic is a barometer of general 
business conditions. But, as further pointed out, the decline 
in earnings brought about by prevailing conditions is not solely 
responsible for the distrust which investors harbor. That has 
been much accentuated by the rather sudden awakening to the 
fact that the railroads are now faced by serious competition 
from other, largely new, and developing means of transporta- 
tion. And it has been further intensified by the widespread 
publicity which the railroads and the holders of their securities 
have deemed necessary in the pursuit of restrictive and regu- 
latory legislation for the other forms of transportation and in 
their further attempt to secure a general rate increase. 

This presently existing distrust is natural but quite undue. 
The most effective remedy will be the economic recovery of the 
country. When business conditions begin to improve, railroad 
trafic and earnings will improve in harmony with them, just 
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as they have in the past. Too much weight ought not to be at- 
tached, therefore, to the present discouragement of investors. 
When railroad earnings take a sharp turn upward, as in due 
time they will, railroad credit will also rise. 

Yet the credit situation is sufficiently serious not to be dis- 
missed with only general comment. One impression which has 
gained considerable currency among investors is that the com- 
mission has been unduly repressive, and in particular has been 
reducing railroad revenues by a process of gradual but continual 
“whittling away” of freight rates. We do not believe that this 
impression is shared by those who are well acquainted with the 
commission’s activities. 

It is due to two things: One is the fact that in the years suc- 
ceeding the enactment of the transportation act, 1920, the ag- 
gregate earnings of the railroads have never equaled 5.75 per 
cent of our estimate of the fair value of aggregate carrier 
property. The other is the fact that freight earnings per ton- 
mile have shown a slight tendency to decrease in recent years. 

We also pointed out that until the beginning of the depression 
in 1929 railroad credit, in general, had continually improved. 
* * * Tt is also the fact that the failure to attain the 5.75 per 
cent mark for aggregate earnings can with accuracy be ascribed 
wholly to the continued decline in passenger tratfic. Freight 
earnings, considered alone, were in general tully up to or above 
that mark. Freight revenue per ton-mile has shown a slight 
tendency to decrease. * * * 

With respect to the competing transportation agencies which 
are now exerting an adverse effect upon railroad earnings, we 
discuss in another part of this report the steps which may be 
taken by Congress through legislation to improve the gituation. 
Undoubtedly there is much which may be done with general 
advantage along these lines to place such competition upon a 
fair basis, to minimize purely destructive competition, to stabil- 
ize rates with benefit to general industrial conditions, and to 
promote proper coordination of all transportation agencies. 

But, as pointed out in the report in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 
1931, there is much which the railroad managements may also 
do to help themselves under the conditions which now exist. 
There is greater opportunity for the exercise of initiative and 
enterprise in railroad operation and management than there has 
been for many years. * * * We have confidence in their ability 
to rise to the needs of the occasion. 


Lighter Trains and Lower Fares 


As indicated in the report above cited, foremost among the 
problems to be solved is that presented by the passenger service. 
Even now, with freight traffic at a minimum, the railroads 
would be earning enough to stabilize their credit, if they were 
able to conduct the passenger business as profitably as the 
freight business. Much has been done to meet this situation, 
particularly by curtailment in passenger service. A little has 
been done in the way of pooling competitive train service by 
rival lines, although the opportunities in this direction are very 
far from being exhausted. But there are many other possibili- 
ties, as in the direction of better service with lighter trains 
operating at greater speed and with lower fares. Trial and ex- 
periment will be needed before the solution is reached. Electri- 
lication may help under certain conditions. The point is that 
here is a problem which requires drastic attention and genuinely 
creative enterprise. 

Much the same may be said of the less-than-carload freight 
service and even of the carload service. As stated in the report 
in the case cited, the railroads have so many and so great in- 
herent advantages of economy, particularly in the case of the 
longer hauls and the heavier traffic, that we can not believe 
that they will not be able to withstand the competition of the 
motor trucks: But the service must be provided which the 
shippers demand and require, and in this connection it is prob- 
able that motor service may with advantage be used to supple- 
ment or to coordinate with the rail service, bringing the com- 
bined service to the store door. The possibilities in this direc- 
tion are many. * * * 

Many of these changes will require expenditures of capital, 
but the provision of the necessary funds should follow upon 
adequate demonstration that yet savings will result from the 
expenditures. In connection with all of these matters, the rail- 
roads can with advantage pursue a policy of greater cooper- 
ation than has heretofore marked their activities. They should 
be able to combine to a greater extent than heretofore in re- 
search and experimentation, so that the burden will be equitably 
distributed over the entire industry. Already this is being done 
by the electric railways. * * * 


Wastes of Inter-Railroad Competition 


The waste in revenues and expenses resulting from undue 
and unwise competition of the railroads with each other we 
believe to be of very large proportions. In the investigation in 
Ex Parte No. 104, we shall endeavor to examine into specific 
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instances of such waste. But this is a matter which the rail- 
roads should iollow up on their own initiative and without this 


outside aid. If they do not, it may be that a comprehensive 
investigation adequately financed and under the direction of 
Congress may at length prove desirable. Experience has shown 
that the trattic pressure which large shippers strategically lo- 
cated are in a position to exert upon the railroads 1s so great 
that the reduction of competitive wastes by the carriers upon 
their own initiative is surrounded by great practical difficulties. 

>uch reduction of waste is in entire harmony with the spirit 
of the Transportation Act, 1920. Congress there looked beyond 
the individual railroad to the concept of a national transporta- 
tion system. It pointed the way to the better realization of that 
concept in the consolidation provisions. It went to the extreme 
of removing the barriers of restrictive Federal and State anti- 
trust legisiation which might otherwise stand in the way. Short 
of consolidations, it opened wide the door to agreements for 
the pooling ot traffic and of revenues, whenever it could be 
shown to our satisfaction that such agreements were in the 
public interest. Progress in unifications and greater use of the 
pooling provisions will help in improvement of the general 
situation. But the problem can not be wholly solved in this 
way. Nor is there reason for subordinating proper cooperation 
of railroads to the necessarily slow realization of any consoli- 


dation program. ; 
Section 15a ‘“Unworkable” 


Since the enactment of the transportation act, 1920, section 
15a has been a storm center of controversy. The early attack 
on this section was based on the idea that it constituted a gov- 
ernmental guaranty of carrier earnings. Events have proved 
the contrary. Attack now centers on the idea that the plan 
of regulation embodied in the section runs counter to sound 
economic principles, misleads, and is unworkable. 

In our last annual report we expressed the view that the 
practical objections to recapture outweigh its theoretical advan- 
tages, and “that the wiser course to pursue is to repeal the 
recapture provisions in their entirety, rather than attempt to 
improve them by amendment.” We pointed out, however, that 
since recapture has from the beginning been linked in thought 
and theory with the other provisions ot section 15a, the question 
would inevitably arise, it the recapture provisions were re- 
pealed, whether the entire section “ought not to be repealed, 
or at least superseded by some different statutory provision 

having a like fundamental purpose.” 

* Upon further consideration of the subject in a special report 
to the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, dated Janu- 
ary 21, 1931, we reached the conclusion that section 15a ought 
to be superseded by. a new section, and gave our reasons 
therefor. 

The matter divides itself into three separate but related 
phases, as follows: 1. Recapture. 2. Rule tor rate regulation. 
3. Rate base. 

As indicated, our recommendation that the recapture provi- 
sions be repealed does not mean a retreat from what is one of 
the outstanding features of the transportation act, 1920, namely, 
emphasis on the need for maintaining an adequate national 
transportation system and the consequent need for adjusting 
regulation in some considerable degree to the varying financial 
necessities of the individual lines. It means only that we re- 
gard recapture as a cumbersome, wasteful, and largely ineffec- 
tive means of adjustment, in some respects dangerous as well. 
The problem of the weak lines can be dealt with more effec- 
tively in other ways. 

The objection to the rule of rate regulation set forth in para- 
graph (2) is, to use language which we employed in the Fifteen 
Per Cent Case, 1931, that it cherishes “elusive hopes that by 
mere changes in rates railroad earnings can be made stable 
regardless of business conditions.” Paragraph (2) as it stands 
does not, in our opinion, require us to disregard what is just, 
reasonable, and practicable in a vain attempt to achieve stability 
of earnings in that way. Nevertheless such an interpretation 
has been strongly urged, and many investors seem to have 
believed that the paragraph did constitute a virtual guaranty of 
earnings. 

The substitute which we propose for this paragraph contains 
recognition of the principle that inasmuch as railroad earnings 
must inevitably fall below normal in times of depression, since 
railroad traffic reflects business conditions very closely, they 
may properly be permitted to rise above normal in times of 
prosperity. Nor does it abandon a standard of earnings, such 
as is contained in the present provision, but it relates the stand- 
ard definitely to normal conditions. In defining that standard it 


emphasizes the present and prospective transportation needs 
of the country and the “necessity, in the public interest, that 
the carriers shall be able to establish and maintain a credit suf- 
ficient to attract the capital required to meet these transporta- 
tion needs.” 

In our report in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, we suggested 
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that the recognition that earnings might properly be permitted 
to rise above normal in times of prosperity “might well be sup- 
plemented by a provision that some portion of the surplus 
accumulations shall be held in liquid form.” Possibly no legis- 
lation is necessary to carry out this suggestion, but at all events 
it is a point which merits consideration by Congress. 

In our proposed substitute for section 15a we have provided 
for what is termed a “rate base” in place of the “fair value” 
of the property. In essence, disregarding details, this rate base 
is built up by taking the cost of reproduction new of road and 
equipment at the so-called 1914 unit prices, as found in our 
basic valuation, adding the then present value of land, bringing 
the total up to date by adding the net. increase in carrier prop- 
erty since valuation date as shown by the accounts when cor- 
rectly kept, deducting the amount of the carrier’s depreciation 
reserve, and adding a reasonable sum for working capital. The 
result would probably exceed somewhat the reasonable original 
cost of the property, minus the depreciation reserve, but would 
not be far from that figure. 

We realize that this rate base proposal is likely to provoke 
considerable controversy. But if the recapture provisions are 
repealed, we believe that even the carriers will at length con- 
clude that such a plan is both practicable and reasonable and 
will also result in large saving of both time and expense. The 
present trend of commodity prices and construction costs will 
no doubt have its effect in the consideration of the matter. 

However, if Congress should decide to retain the “fair value” 
provision as it now stands, that can be done without abandon- 
ing the other changes which we recommend. 


Congress Should Investigate’ Motor and Waterway Subsidies 


The claim that a subsidy exists, so far as the motor carriers 
are concerned, rests chiefly on the great public investment, by 
both the Federal and the State governments, in highways and 
roads. It is asserted: that the motor carriers do not contribute 
through special taxation their fair share to the support of this 
investment, so that part of the burden which they should carry 
is borne by other users of the highways or by general taxation. 
In the case ot water carriers, a similar claim is made that they 
enjoy the benefit of a huge public investment, including the 
Panama Canal, the New York State Barge Canal, other water- 
ways, and to some extent docks and terminals, without con- 
tributing their fair share to its support. With respect to the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and operating barge lines on the Mississippi and Warrior 
Kivers, it is also pointed out that the Government bears the 
burden of any deficit which it may incur in operation, and that 
its facilities are exempt from all taxation. In the case of the 
air carriers the claim that a subsidy exists is based on the con- 
tracts for the carriage of the mails. 

As to the facts there is no agreement, and the claims made 
with respect to these alleged subsidies are vigorously disputed. 
We are not in possession of the facts and therefore can not 
report them to Congress. In our opinion the time has come to 
ascertain these facts by an impartial and authoritative investi- 
gation. Until that is done it is impossible to determine whether 
there is anything to correct, or if so, how correction should be 
accomplished. It is clear also that such an investigation can 
best be made under Federal authority. We recommend that 
Congress provide for such an investigation. 

Motor Bus and Motor Truck Operation, 140 I. C. C. 685, de- 
cided April 10, 1928, was an investigation upon our own motion 
into motor-vehicle operations in interstate commerce by, or in 
connection or competition with, carriers subject to the inter- 
state commerce act.* * * 

Since this report was issued, the matter has received much 
consideration by Congress, although no legislation has yet re- 
sulted. There seems, however, to be quite general agreement 
that some such interstate regulation of motor busses should be 
established. While we adhere to those recommendations, the 
thing of essential importance is to make provision for some 
regulation. Once a start is made experience will then show 
the need for amplifying or extending it. 

More recently, we found it desirable to institute a further 
investigation into motor vehicle operations, for the particular 
purpose of determining how these transportation agencies may 
best be coordinated with the operations of rail and water car- 
riers in the interest of an efficient and adequate system of na- 
tional transportation. We hope to be able to make a report on 
it very early in the coming year. In this report we shall un- 
doubtedly make recommendations with respect to the public 
regulation of the interstate operations of motor trucks, but we 
can not, of course, undertake to forecast what those recom- 
mendations may be. 

In the meantime, however, we may appropriately indicate, 
very briefly, some of the difficulties in connection with such 
regulation. Common carrier truck lines are an important, but 
not the most important, factor in motor-truck transportation. 
There are a much greater number of trucks which do not oper- 
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ate as common carriers but contract for the periormance of 
specific transportation, as occasion permits, or which are oper- 
ated exclusjvely by and for their owners, the latter usually being 


large industries or business houses. To what extent the oper- 
ations of these motor trucks which are not common carriers can 
lawfully be subjected to public regulation is a question which 
can not yet be answered with any certainty. . 

Regulations made necessarily by considerations of public 
satiety in the use of the public highways can undoubtedly be 
imposed on all motor vehicles, covering such matters as the 
size of the vehicle, its weight including lading, qualifications oi 
drivers, and lighting. Many States are imposing such restric- 
tions under the police power upon motor vehicles operating over 
their highways, regardless of whether they are engaged in 
intrastate or interstate operations. There is, however, no uni- 
formity in these regulations, although that is plainly desirable. 
Perhaps a reasonable degree of uniformity can be attained by 
joint action of States, but it may be that some action by the 
Federal Government is feasible and needed in the attainment 
of that end. If an investigation is authorized by Congress, 
such as we have recommended in the first part of this discus- 
sion, we suggest that this investigation might also be extended 
to this matter of uniformity in public-safety regulations. 

At the present time water carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce are under our jurisdiction, with respect to rates, so 
far as they join with rail carriers in through transportation 
“under a common control, management, or arrangement for a 
continuous ‘carriage or shipment.” Their port-to-port rates arc 
not subject to our jurisdiction, except in instances where we 
have permitted rail carriers under the Panama Canal act to 
continue in control of water carriers. In such instances all of 
the interstate rates of the water carriers, including their port- 
to-port rates, are under our jurisdiction. In all other cases, 
however, the latter rates are not subject to any public regu- 
lation whatever, except to a very limited extent by the United 
States Shipping Board in the case of ocean and lake carriers. 
[t is now urged, chiefly by the rail carriers, that the port-to- 
port rates should be subjected to complete .public regulation. 

This is a matter which we are not authorized to investigate, 
and therefore have not investigated. Information which has 
come to us in connection with our inquiries into rail rates, how- 
ever, suggests that under present conditions there may often 
be an instability and uncertainty in these port-to-port rates, and 
a tendency toward purely destructive competition, which are 
opposed to the public interest as well as to the interest of com- 
petitive rail carriers. Without expressing any conclusions upon 
this point or as to where public regulation should be lodged, if 
it is deemed desirable, we do recommend that this general sub- 
ject be made the subject of an investigation or consideration 
by Congress. 

The transportation of oil or other commodities, except water 
and natural or artificial gas, by pipe line is subject to our 
jurisdiction in certain respects, but only a few complaints in 
regard to such transportation have been presented to us, so that 
we have had comparatively little occasion to exercise this juris- 
diction. We have made no investigation to determine whether 
any further public regulation of the interstate operations of 
pipe lines is necessary in the public interest. The same may be 
said of transportation by air, over which we now possess no 
jurisdiction whatsoever. 


Work of the Commission Bureaus 


Recapture work still occupies a large part of the time 
of the accounting and valuation bureaus and the account- 
ing examinations to determine the correct net railway 
operating income have continued to require the services 
of practically all the available field accountants during 
the entire year, preventing any general examinations of 
carriers’ accounts under Section 20. The tentative draft 
of the accounting classifications for steam railroads is 
now being revised to meet the requirements of the de- 
preciation order and it is intended to have them effective 
on the same date, January 1, 1933. 

During the year the commission issued certificates 
authorizing 244 miles of new construction, abandonment 
of 1,019 miles, and operation or acquisition and opera- 
tion of 1,636 miles. Since the effective date of the act 
the commission has authorized 9,621 miles of new rail- 
way construction, of which 6,049 miles have been com- 
pleted. Authorizations have been issued on 14 applica- 
tions for acquisition of control. Issuance of $750,092,- 
636 of securities has been authorized during the year 
and certificates of notification of the issue of $314,932.- 
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044 of notes maturing within two years were filed. Of 
the securities authorized $476,983,275 represented actual 
issue, $174,432,209 conditional issue, and $98,677,152 
nominal issue and about 54 per cent of the securities au- 
thorized for actual issue were for conversion of other 
securities and for refunding purposes. 


Temporary Financing 


Many carriers have resorted to temporary financing 
to meet their current requirements and of the short- 
term notes, $237,297,248 was to meet current corporate 
requirements. On sales of equipment obligations during 
the first six months of 1931 the average cost to the 
carriers was 4.06 per cent, as compared with 4.75 for 
the year 1930, and on bonds the average cost was 4.68 
per cent as compared with 4.915 in-1930. During the 
vear $15,162,355 was repaid on account of principal of 
loans under Section 210 and at the close of the year the 
outstanding loans amounted to $33,998,585. 

The number of pending formal cases on the commis- 
sion’s docket as of October 31 was less than for many 
years, 1,904 as compared with 2,352 the year before. 
There was a reduction of 391 in the number of com- 
plaints filed and the commission disposed of 1,623 cases 
as compared with 1,547 during the previous year. 

Rate adjustments were protested and suspension asked 
in 439 instances, of which 125 represented reductions 
and 228 represented increases. The commission sus- 
pended tariffs in 123 instances and refused to suspend 
in 195 instances. 

The report of the Bureau of Safety calls attention to 
the increased safety to the traveling public as deserving 
special mention. During the year.ended June 30 steam 
railroads carried 707,986,505 passengers 26,785,642,000 
miles with but 50 fatalities or 1 for each 537,512,840 
miles traveled. 

The Bureau of Statistics calls attention to the decline 
in the number of nearly all classes of annual reports. In 
the case of steam railroads the number filed in 1920 was 
1,600 and in 1930 it was 1,348. The decline is said to 
be chiefly explained by the progress of unification. The 
total number of annual reports filed was 2,072, as com- 
pared with 3,156 in 1920. 


Valuation 


‘The work of the Bureau of Valuation has been con- 
centrated largely upon the preparation of valuation data 
for and the hearing of recapture cases. All hearings on 
protests to tentative reports upon all railroad proper- 
ties which were included in the original inventorying 
and field investigation have been concluded. ‘The hear- 
ings embraced 766 cases, covering 234,859 miles. 
Final valuation reports have been adopted in 947 cases, 
covering 181,848 miles. The 22 remaining cases will be 
issued soon. In the work of bringing valuations up to 
later dates, examinations have been made on 850 oper- 
ating systems for an average period of 10.9 years subse- 
quent to the various dates of valuation. Returns have 
been received for approximately 1,862,000 mile-years 
out of a possible total of 2,750,000 mile-years necessary 
to bring the reports down to December 31, 1927, and the 
verification of the returns is approximately up to date. 
Requests have been made upon all carriers for reports 
for the years 1928, 1929, 1930, and annually thereafter. 
Five hundred and thirty-two systems have filed the re- 
turns for 1928 and 1929 and about 280 have filed for 
1930. Attention is called to the current valuations 
studies and data presented by the Bureau in the hear- 
ing on the 15 per cent rate case, which, the report says, 
reveal the fact that the valuation work has now been 
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brought to a point where, if kept current, it is available 
for the many practical uses for which it was designed. 
“While we are already thus fortified, so far as valuation 
is concerned, to deal with problems concerning carriers 
of the continental United States as a whole or by 
groups,” the report says, “not until our Order No. 3 
work reaches currency will we be in a position to have 
current valuations of individual roads or such detail 
as is contained in the underlying reports of our primary 
valuations.” 

Regarding the investigation of practices of carriers, 
Ex Parte No. 104, the report says the practices will 
chiefly be those brought about by pressure of compe- 
tition and that “in such situations it is often difficult 
for the carriers to discontinue a particular practice, even 
if they realize that it is exerting an adverse effect upon 
income, but this difficulty may be overcome by public 
disclosure of the facts, provided the facts show need for 
discontinuance.” The investigation will, however, em- 
brace such other matters as the commission believes 
merit investigation. and which it has facilities to investi- 
gate. 

Under the head of holding companies the report dis- 
cusses the report of W. M. W. Splawn as counsel to the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
and says the commission concurs in the recommendation 
that Congress give consideration to the necessity for 
legislation to deal with past acquisitions of railway 
properties, and thinks that it is probably within the con- 
stitutional power of Congress and may be desirable to 
require the divestment by a noncarrier company of a 
controlling stock interest in a rail carrier, if it has not 
been approved by the commission and is found to be 
prejudicial to the commission’s plan of consolidation. It 
also believes that if a holding company is allowed to 
control a rail carrier, its accounts and capitalization 
should be subject to regulation by the commission, be- 
cause “the present financial depression has brought into 
clear relief the evils involved in permitting stock equities 
in railroad companies to be made the basis for the issue 
by holding companies of unsupervised securities, includ- 
ing funded debt and preferred stock.” 


Suggests Centralized Forwarding 
Company on Express Agency Basis 


In renewing its recommendation for regulation of 
freight-forwarding companies, the commission says it 
is giving attention to the possibility that other steps 
should be taken with respect to these companies and the 
service they perform. It says the railroads are now 
supported principally by their carload freight service 
and that it has been suggested that the less-than-carload 
freight service, probably relatively unprofitable, could be 
handled with much greater efficiency and economy 
through a centralized agency employed by the railroads 
collectively, just as the express service is now handled. 
“Tt may be, also,” the report says, “that if such a cen- 
tralized agency were established, it could with advantage 
take over and perform the services which the freight- 
forwarding companies are now performing in a decen- 
tralized, and, in some respects, unsatisfactory way.” In 
recommending that the commission be given jurisdiction 
over refrigerator car companies, the commission says 
‘it is anomalous that we should have no authority over 
these refrigerator car companies, nor access to their 
accounts except as a matter of grace. It is likewise 
anomalous that we should have no control over arrange- 
ments for service and compensation therefor which the 
rail carriers see fit to make with these pseudoprivate 
agencies.” 

Payments into the commission’s general railroad con- 
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tingent fund have amounted to $10,681,249, but the fund 
has not been available and the bulk of it has been in- 
vested in government bonds which have added $2,485,- 
613 in interest. The Bureau of Accounts has now made 
3,866 examinations for the purpose of determining cor- 
rect net railway operating income. Combining the re- 
sults set forth in final reports with the tentative deter- 
minations, the accounting examinations result in increas- 
ing the net railway operating income $143,024,863 in 
2,359 cases, and decreasing it $83,303,892 in 1,152 cases, 
a total net increase of $59,720,970. The combined pro- 
posed and tentative report cases upon which action has 
been taken and is being taken now number 190 and in- 
volve an approximate amount of $82,601,072 recaptur- 
able excess income. 

In recommending that the commission be given power 
to delegate authority to individual commissioners and 
employees in minor cases, the report says that this would 
enable the commissioners to devote more time and atten- 
tion to the matters of major importance, “of which there 
is an abundance,” expedite the handling of the commis- 
sion’s work generally, and give more opportunity for 
oral argument before the body rendering decision in the 
first instance. 

The report includes a review of the 15 per cent rate 
case and, because of the importance of the facts de- 
veloped regarding competition, gives a summary of the 
evidence under the various classes of competing trans- 
portation for consideration in connection with the pro- 
posed legislation. 


Unions Consider 
Lower Wage Proposal 


HICAGO was the mecca this week for organized 
railroad labor. After three full days of vigorous 
discussion of wage and employment matters the 

officers of the 21 organizations represented were still 
not in a position to announce any definite results from 
the series of individual and joint meetings of their gen- 
eral chairmen. On Wednesday afternoon representa- 
tives of all the organizations got together in one large 
room for final arguments. This joint session was ex- 
pected to extend over at least two days and perhaps 
more. In any event decisions made in the joint meeting 
are required to be ratified by the organizations indi- 
vidually, so that the final announcement of what the 
railroad labor organizations propose to do about the sug- 
gestion that they voluntarily accept a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in pay, and about their own desires for a six-hour 
day and for guarantees of continued employment, was 
not expected until the end of the week. No inkling of 
the trend of the discussions was permitted to get out by 
the organizations’ officers. Rumors that the delegates 
were of a state of mind in which they recognize the in- 
evitability of wage reductions were about equal in num- 
ber to the rumors that the wage reductions would be 
resisted and a counter attack made to advance the six- 
hour day and unemployment relief proposals of the 
brotherhoods. 

Officers and general chairmen of the five principal 
railroad labor organizations gathered in Chicago on 
December 7 to hear the report of the executive commit- 
tee of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association and of 
the committee of 35 representing the five leading rail- 

(Continued on page 910) 
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New Executives for Burlington and 
Great Northern 


Ralph Budd to become president of former 
road on January 1—Will be succeeded 


by William P. Kenney 


was elected president of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy at a meeting of the board of directors 
in New York on December 8. He will succeed F. E. 
Williamson, who, on January 1, will become president 
of the New York Central, as reported in the Railway 
Age of November 14. William P. Kenney, vice-presi- 


R Ms « BUDD, president of the Great Northern, 





Ralph Budd 


dent and director of trattic of the Great Northern, will 
succeed Mr. Budd as president of that road, his elec- 
tion to take place at the next meeting of the board of 
directors. Although this is the first time that Mr. 
Budd has been connected directly with the Burlington, 
he is not unfamiliar with the railway, for the Great 
Northern is a joint owner with the Northern Pacific 
of the Burlington, and he has been a member of the 
board of directors and of the executive committee of 
the road for some years. 

Two things have marked the administration of Mr. 
Budd on the Great Northern of which road he has been 
president since 1919. These are the physical improve- 
ment of the property and the extension of its lines into 
new revenue producing localities. With respect to the 
latter, it is significant that in years when the tendency 
of railway mileage has been to decline rather than to 


increase, the Great Northern has so extended its sys- 
tem that in 1930 the average miles of road operated 
was 8,366, as compared to 8,188 in 1926. 

Upon Mr. Budd’s election to the presidency of the 
Great Northern in 1919, an extensive improvement 
program was undertaken, for the purpose of putting 
the property in the best possible condition for efficient 
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operation. It was estimated that this program would 
require 10 years for completion, involving the expendi- 
ture of $160,000,000. During this time both rolling 


stock and line were thoroughly modernized, ballasting, 
the laying of heavier rail and the purchase of larger 
and more powerful locomotives, designed to eliminate 
the necessity for many helper engines on the mountain 
divisions, having occupied prominent places. The re 
sult of these heavy expenditures and the determined 
way in which the program of improvements was pushed 
to completion is that the Great Northern is in excellent 
physical condition, amply supplied with cars and loco- 
motives, and ready to handle efficiently any increase in 
business which may come to it. 

Perhaps the outstanding accomplishment of the Great 
Northern under Mr. Budd was the relocation of the 
main line across the Cascade divide, including | n 
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struction of the Cascade tunnel, eight miles in length, 
and the electrification of 73 miles of line between 
Wenatchee, Wash., and Skykomish. This project, which 
was completed in 1928 at a cost of $25,000,000 com- 
pletely changed the Cascade crossing of the railway, in- 
volving the relocation of 20 miles of line east of .the 
tunnel. The effect of this improvement was to pro- 
vide a line nine miles shorter than the old line, with a 
summit elevation 502 ft. lower and 3,674 deg. less curva- 
ture. The total length of maximum (2.2 per cent) 
grade was reduced from 25 miles to 6 miles, and the 
necessity of using helper locomotives on passenger trains 
was entirely eliminated. 

The most striking extension of Great Northern rails 
to new territory was the one recently completed—that 
from Klamath Falls, Ore., south to Bieber, Cal. This 
92-mile extension, in connection with the extension of 
the Western Pacific from the south, gives the Great 
Northern a means of entrance into San Francisco, and 
in addition to bringing railway service to virgin terri- 
tory, opens up a new traffic route between the Pacific 
Coast and the middle west. Entrance to Klamath 
Falls was made possible through the purchase of a short 
line railway, the purchase also of a one-half interest in 
the Oregon, California & Eastern, and the construction 
of 40 miles of new lines to connect these two properties. 

As on most other railways, traffic on the Great North- 
ern reached its peak in 1928, when railway operating 
revenues were $126,737,091. There was a decline in 
railway operating revenues to $104,996,076 in 1930. 
The closest control over operating expenditures and the 
greatest efficiency in operation could overcome only a 
part of this loss in revenue, so that while operating 
expenses declined from $83,235,116 in 1928 to $72,565,- 
878 in 1930, there was a reduction in the net from 
railway operation, from $43,501,975 to $32,430,198. 
There has naturally been a further decline in traffic 
this year, resulting in a fall in net railway operating 
income for the first nine months of 1931, from $13,- 
913,179 to $7,625,777. The Great Northern, like all 
other roads, has been suffering greatly from the de- 
cline of general business during the last two years. 
Under Mr. Budd’s administration, however, it has 
maintained its property and has courageously prepared 
itself for the increase in traffic which will inevitably 
accompany an improvement in general business. 

Mr. Budd leaves one well-maintained and efficiently- 
operated property to assume executive charge of an- 
other well-maintained and efficiently-operated property. 
He will face much the same conditions with respect to 
traffic on the Burlington as on the Great Northern. 

It seems appropriate that a traffic man should be- 
come president of the Great Northern at a time when 
traffic is its greatest need. As stated before, the Great 
Northern is in excellent physical condition and all it 
needs to restore it to its position as a highly-profitable 
property is an increase in traffic. The Great Northern 
has not been compelled, like other railways, to face 
waterway and pipe line competition. Like other trans- 
continental lines, of course, it loses a large amount of 
traffic to coast-wise vessels operating through the 
Panama Canal. Also, it has suffered a substantial loss 
in passenger traffic, which has steadily grown more 
serious because of the impossibility of reducing pas- 
senger train miles in an amount to correspond to the 
decline of travel by train. The loss of l.c.l. freight 
is also a serious matter and one for which the manage- 
ment has not yet found a satisfactory solution. 

Under Mr. Kenney’s direction, the Great Northern 
has instituted a number of steps in an effort to main- 
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tain its trafiic. Irom the passenger standpoint it has 
made a strong bid for long-haul traffic through the 
operation of de luxe passenger trains, of which the 
most notable example is the Empire Builder. The 
success of these trains has been due not only to their 
fast schedules and excellent equipment but also to the 
campaigns of advertising and traffic solicitation car- 
ried out under Mr. Kenney’s supervision. An impres- 
sive radio campaign was a feature of this program. 
Several years ago the Great Northern organized a sys- 
tem of motor coach lines through a subsidiary, the 
Northland Transportation Company, and it still main- 
tains an interest in and benefits from the operations of 
its system, although it is operated now by the North- 
land Greyhound Lines, in which the Great Northern 
has only a part interest. The traffic problem of the 
Great Northern, like that of other roads, is not yet 
solved, however, and it constitutes the first task which 
Mr. Kenney will assume as president of the road. 


Ralph Budd 


Ralph Budd was born at Waterloo, lowa, on .\ugust 
20, 1879, and graduated at Highland Park College, Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1899. He entered railway service the 
same year in the engineering department of the Chi- 
cago Great Western, serving in various capacities, in- 
cluding that of assistant engineer, until 1902. During 
the next four years he served successively as road- 
master, general superintendent of construction, and di- 
vision engineer on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
From 1906 to 1909, Mr. Budd was chief engineer of 
the Panama Railroad, returning to this country in the 
latter year to become chief engineer of the Oregon 
Trunk, the Spokane, Portland & Seattle and the Spo- 
kane & Inland Empire. In 1913, he was appointed as- 
sistant to the president and chief engineer of the Great 
Northern and was elected executive vice-president in 
1918. He was elected president in 1919. During the 
summer of 1930, Mr. Budd made an extensive inspec- 
tion trip over the Russian railways at the request of the 
Soviet Government, and acted as an adviser on many 
problems of railway construction and operation which 
the Russian railways had encountered. 


William P. Kenney 


William P. Kenney was born at Watertown, Wis., 
on January 10, 1870, and entered railway service in 
November, 1888, as a telegraph operator on the Chi- 
cago Great Western. During subsequent years he served 
as yard clerk, clerk in the local freight office at Min- 
neapolis, and clerk and stenographer to the general 
agent at Minneapolis, being appointed contracting agent 
in May, 1892. During part of 1899, he served as con- 
tract agent of the Empire Line, during the latter part 
of 1899 being appointed chief clerk in the general 
freight office of the St. Paul & Duluth (now part of 
the Northern Pacific). Mr. Kenney was appointed 
chief clerk in the general freight office of the Northern 
Pacific in July, 1900, and in September, 1902, was ap- 
pointed to a similar position on the Great Northern. 
He was promoted to assistant general freight agent in 
April, 1903, and was promoted to assistant to the 
fourth vice-president in January, 1905. Mr. Kenney 
was made assistant traffic manager in May, 1908, and 
in September, 1911, was promoted to general traffic 
manager. He was appointed vice-president in charge 
of traffic in October, 1912, and was later made vice- 
president and director of traffic. While holding this 
position, he has also been a director and a member of 
the executive committee of the Great Northern. 
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Regulation of Competing 
Carriers Favored by Hoover 


WasuHinctTon, D. C. 


EVISION of the methods of railway regulation 
R and application of ‘approximate’ regulation to 

competing transportation services are recom- 
mended by President Hoover in his annual message to 
Congress. Declaring that “the railways present one of 
our immediate and pressing problems,” and that “the 
well-maintained and successful operation and the sta- 
bility of railway finances are of primary importance to 
economic recovery,” the President.also proposes a meth- 
od of immediate relief to some of those most in need of 
it by recommending the establishment of an emergency 
Reconstruction Corporation to make temporary ad- 
vances upon proper securities to established industries, 
railways and financial institutions which cannot other- 
wise secure credit, and where such advances will protect 
the credit structure and stimulate employment. 

“If we can put our financial resources to work and 
can ameliorate the financial situation in the railways,” 
he said, “I am confident we can make a large measure 
of recovery independent of the rest of the world,” and 
he referred to “the situation in our railways,” along 
with the “large degree of credit paralysis” with which 
the country has been left, and the conditions abroad, as 
“the outstanding obstacles to recuperation.” 

The President also used some very pleasant language 
regarding the importance of the railways and their 
prosperity as being interrelated with the prosperity of 
all industries. He even referred to the “rehabilita- 
tion” of the railways, but in a rather indefinite way at 
the end of a long sentence. 

The President did not go into details regarding the 
revision of regulatory methods, but he commended to 
the early consideration of Congress the “important and 
far-reaching recommendations” made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the whole subject, whicli 
would seem to indicate at least general approval of the 
recommendations made by the commission in its annual 
report, published elsewhere in this issue, which he is 
understood to have discussed recently with members of 
the I. C. C. In addition to proposing a complete inves- 
tigation and some regulation of other forms of trans- 
portation the commission proposes a radical revision of 
the rule of rate-making of the present law, as well as 
many other amendments designed to round out its regu- 
latory powers. The President also says the roads 
should have more effective opportunity to reduce oper- 
ating costs by proper consolidation. 

Many reports and rumors had been published in the 
newspapers to the effect that the President and his ad- 
visors had been considering the revival of a revolving 
fund from which loans could be made to railways, sim- 
ilar to that provided for in Section 210 of the transpor- 
tation act for loans during the two years after the ter- 
mination of federal control. It is understood, how- 
ever, that no such proposal had been made by the rail- 
ways themselves, although many railway executives 
have recently been called to the White House to dis- 
cuss the general situation. The plan which he now pro- 
poses is of the nature of that on which the War Finance 
Corporation was operated and would deal with 
railways on the same plane as other industries. The 
President says that the Treasury should be authorized 
to subscribe a reasonable capital to it, that it should be 
given authority to issue its own debentures, and that it 
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should be placed in liquidation at the end of two years. 
“It may not be necessary to use such an instrumentality 
very extensively,” the President said. “The very exist- 
ence of such a bulwark will strengthen confidence. its 
purpose is by strengthening the weak spots to thus lib- 
erate the full strength of the Nation’s resources.” 

Such a corporation might be able to come to the aid 
of a railroad having difficulty in meeting maturities of 
principal in the next year or so and the President seem- 
ingly was relying on the rate increase pooling plan to 
take care of interest requirements. The railway bond 
maturities for 1932 are very small as compared with 
other years, only $70,299,513, although there are $110,- 
782,506 of equipment obligations coming due and the 
railways during the past year have resorted to tempo- 
rary financing to the amount of $314,000,000 largely to 
meet current requirements. In 1933 the bond maturi- 
ties amount to $187,697,740. 

The President also points out that ‘‘as an aid to un- 
employment the federal government is engaged in the 
greatest program of public-building, harbor, flood con- 
trol, highway, waterway, aviation, merchant and naval 
ship construction in all history,” but he says that ‘‘we 
must avoid burdens upon the government which will 
create more unemployment in private industry than can 
be gained by further expansion of employment by the ° 
federal government,” and that “we can now stimulate 
employment and agriculture more effectually and speed- 
ily through the voluntary measures in progress, through 
the thawing out of credit, through the building up of 
stability abroad, through the home loan discount banks, 
through an emergency finance corporation and the re- 
habilitation of the railways and other such directions.” 

The paragraph especially devoted to railways follows: 


The railways present one of our immediate and pressing 
problems. They are and must remain the backbone of our 
transportation system. Their prosperity is interrelated with 
the prosperity of all industries. Their fundamental service in 
transportation, the volume of their employment, their buying 


power for supplies from other industries, the enormous invest- 
ment in their securities, particularly their bonds, by insuranc« 
companies, savings banks, benevolent and other trusts, all re- 
flect their partnership in the whole economic fabric. Through 
these institutions the railway bonds are in a large sense the in- 
vestment of every family. The well-maintained and successful 
operation and the stability of railway finances are of primary 
importance to economic recovery. They should have more ef- 
fective opportunity to reduce operating costs by proper con- 
solidation. As their rates must be regulated in public interest, 
so also approximate regulation should be applied to competing 
services by some authority. The methods of their regulation 
should be revised. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
made important and far-reaching recommendations upon the 
whole subject, which I commend to the early consideration of 
the Congress. ° 


In proposing a reorganization of the Shipping Board 
and the transfer of its administrative functions to the 
Department of Commerce the President also said that 
the regulatory powers, to be left to the board, should be 
amended to include regulation of coastwise shipping 
‘so as to assure stability and better service” and that it 
is also worthy of consideration that the regulation of 
rates and services upon the inland waterways should-be 
assigned to such a reorganized board. 

Inland waterway and harbor improvement are now 
proceeding upon an unprecedented scale, the President 
said, pointing out that during the current year over 
380,000,000 cubic yards of material have been moved. 
The Mississippi waterway system, connecting Chicago, 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh, and New Orleans, he said, 
will be in full operation during 1933 and substantial 
progress is being made upon the projects of the upper 
Missouri, upper Mississippi, etc. Negotiations are now 
in progress on the St. Lawrence waterway. 
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Bills to provide for the creation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation were at once introduced by Sen- 
ator Walcott, of Connecticut, and Representative 
Strong, of Kansas. They provide for an initial capital 
of $500,000,000 to be subscribed by the Treasury and 
for the issuance of a maximum of $1,500,000,000 of de- 
bentures or other obligations. The corporation would be 
authorized to make loans to, or in aid of the temporary 
financing of steam railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce, when in the opinion of the board of directors of 
the corporation such railroads are unable to obtain 
funds upon reasonable terms through bank channels. 
All loans must be adequately secured and may be made 
for a maximum of three years, with a renewal for two 
years. The lending period would be limited to one year 
but may be extended by order of the President for an- 
other year. 


|. C. C. Permits 
Loan Pool Plan 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

ELAPSING from the unanimity displayed im its 
R decision in Ex Parte No. 103 into the division of 

opinion among its members which is more charac- 
teristic when important policies are concerned, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has withdrawn its re- 
quirement that the railroads pool the proceeds of the 
temporary emergency increase in freight rates condi- 
tionally offered them as a substitute for a 15 per cent 
advance and will permit the rate surcharges to go into 
effect to be administered under the loaning plan pro- 
posed by the Association of Railway Executives through 
the Railroad Credit Corporation. Without approving 
or disapproving the railroad plan, on the ground that 
loans between carriers are not within its jurisdiction, 
the commission is, however, relying on the good faith of 
the carriers to apply the funds to be derived from the 
increases in aid of financially weak railroads in accord- 
ance with the purpose expressed in its original report, 
to enable them to meet their fixed interest charges and 
thus avoid receiverships so far as practicable. 

As a result increased revenues which the commission 
has estimated at $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 a year 
will begin circulating through railroad channels shortly 
after the first of the year, although, according to the 
plan, none of it will be available for loans for 80 days 
after the rates become effective. 

R. H. Aishton, chairman of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, at once called a meeting of the advisory 
committee and the member roads to be held here on 
Friday to make the necessary detail arrangements for 
putting the plan into effect. The first concern 1s to 
obtain the necessary formal assents, as the plan outlined 
in the petition to the commission provided that it should 
become effective only when those who have assented 
all agree that a sufficient number have assented to make 
it practically operative. Other matters to be arranged 
are the incorporation of the Railroad Credit Corporation 
and the election of its directors and officers. There are 
to be 12 directors, 5 from the eastern district, including 
one from New England, three from the western district, 
two from the southern district, one nominated by the 
American Short Line Railroad Association, and one at 
large who shall be president of the corporation. — 
Tariff-publishing agents will also try to expedite the 
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work of preparing the necessary tariff supplements, 
which the commission has said it will allow to become 
effective on short notice, but which they were unable 
to prepare until they learned of the rate changes made 
by the commission, largely in response to their sugges- 
tions. 

Without wholly conceding that its plan was illegal 
but admitting some legal difficulties, the commission, by 
a vote of 7 to 4, has withdrawn its pooling condition on 
the grounds that it has no authority to require such 
pooling, and that it was convinced that the railroads 
would not agree to accept its plan. It has also modi- 
fied its report in several details as to the method of ap- 
plying the rate increases, as requested by the carriers, 
and they will be allowed to become effective on less than 
the usual 30 days’ statutory notice after being filed, per- 
haps by January 1. They are to expire March 31, 
1933. 

Commissioner Eastman, generally understood to have 
been the author of the pooling plan as outlined in the 
original report in this case made public October 17, has 
again appeared as a dissenter and was joined by Com- 
missioners McManamy, Porter and Mahaffie in a long 
separate opinion declaring that “a sound plan is being 
exchanged for an inferior substitute.” “It is a matter 
of great regret,” he said, “that the carriers have shown 
an inability to grasp the idea which the Supreme Court 
has recognized and voiced with such clarity and 
strength, namely that the railroads are inter-related 
and mutually dependent parts of a national transporta- 
tion system.” ‘Commissioner Lee, although concurring 
specially, said he was firmly convinced that the com- 
mission’s plan was preferable to the loan plan proposed 
by the carriers but that, in view of the conditions in 
which the railroads find themselves, their application 
should be granted to the extent of permitting them to 
make the increases specified on condition that they 
make loans to the needy carriers at a nominal rate of 
interest and without security. 

The majority report, which is very short, only six 
pages, refers to the rate increases as “comparatively 
small” and observes that “the rates to be paid by ship- 
pers will be the same under either plan.” After dis- 
cussing the objections advanced by the Association of 
Railway Executives it continues: 


We are not prepared to admit that the construction placed 
upon section 5(1) of the act by counsel for the carriers is cor- 
rect, but we realize that the language contained in that para- 
graph is not sufficiently definite to exclude differences in views 
concerning its meaning, and that for this reason the legal dif- 
ficulties mentioned have at least some foundation upon which 
to rest. Also, we have no reason for treating otherwise than 
as made in good faith the representations on behalf of the 
carriers to the effect that they will use the sums of money, 
which are to be placed in a pool as hereinbefore stated, to ac- 
complish the purposes described in our original report. It is 
further true that we are impressed by the absence, on behalf 
of any carrier, of opposition to the loaning plan mentioned. In 
addition to the above, we believe it to be pretty clearly indi- 
cated, by matters called to our attention in oral argument and 
otherwise developed in the course of this proceeding, that an 
agreement to adopt and put in force the pooling plan provided 
for by us can not be obtained, and in the absence of such an 
agreement our plan could not be made effective, since, as above 
shown, we have no authority to require such pooling. 

For the reasons above set forth, and because we desire to act 
promptly in this proceeding, in accordance with the duties im- 
posed and the authority conferred upon us by the interstate 
commerce act, and avoid delays which will be injurious to the 
general public, including the carriers, we hereby modify our 
original report to the extent of relieving the carriers from the 
necessity of complying with the pooling plan therein described. 
This will leave them free to apply in the premises their own 
loaning plan, but, since use of the latter plan will not be pool- 
ing, within the meaning of that term as used in section 5(1) of 
the interstate commerce act, and because loans by and between 
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common carriers, as such, have not been included within the 
jurisdiction conferred upon us by Congress, we neither ap- 
prove nor disapprove either the loaning plan or the agency the 
carriers say they expect and intend to use in making that plan 
effective. However, we rely on them to apply the funds to be 
derived from the authorized increases in rates in aid of finan- 
cially weak railroads in accordance with the purposes expressed 
in our original report and in the instant application pursuant 
thereto and the arguments thereon presented. 

The original report is also amended to the extent of 
relieving the carriers from the restriction contained in 
the following: 

* * * The increases herein proposed should be accepted as 

an entirety. If, for competitive or other reasons, the car- 

riers decrease any of the rates so increased, the amount 
of the decrease should be taken from the basic rates rather 

than from the earmarked increases provided herein. * * * 

Objection had been raised to the imposition of the so- 
called double increase where there are movements sub- 
ject to the act separated by an intermediate movement 
not subject to the act. This applied particularly to 
movements of ore and coal through lake and ocean 
ports. There are practical difficulties in the way of ac- 
complishing this by general provisions, the report says. 
Therefore shippers and carriers are left free to endeav- 
or to work out this situation between themselves. 

In the appendix under the caption “Switching and 
Lighterage Charges” the report authorized 10 per cent 
increases for switching only. The omission of lighterage 
and floatage charges from the increases so authorized 
was unintentional. The same increases for these charges 
as for switching are now authorized. 

Because of certain practical difficulties that exist in 
determining distances and in view of the smallness of 
the increases, the commission has concluded, upon more 
material consideration, to authorize an increase of 2 
cents per 100 pounds in all less-than-carload rates. 

In a revised appendix the articles originally made 
subject to increases of $3 and $6 per car, such as coal, 
ore, stone, etc., have been made subject to increases of 
6 and 12 cents per 100 pounds or per ton, the assign- 
ment of the respective commodities to the respective 
lists having been made on an approximate weight basis. 

A revised appendix, listing the commodities to be in- 
creased, which excepts most agricultural products, also 
makes certain changes in the classification of commodi- 
ties, the desirability of which has become apparent 
since the original report. 

Commissioner Eastman wrote a lengthy dissenting 
opinion saying: “The vital purpose which we sought to 
accomplish in the general interest through the pooling 
plan set forth in our report cannot be accomplished 
nearly as well by the plan which the carriers propose. 
Nor, since the majority now leave the latter plan wholly 
within the discretion of the carriers, is there definite as- 
surance that the purpose will be accomplished at all. 
No occasion exists for beating such a retreat. Our plan 
is both lawful and reasonable. There is no sound rea- 
son for discarding it in favor of the inferior substitute 
which is now proffered.” He recalled that the original 
report gave the carriers an opportunity to “mend the 
deficiencies of their case and propose increases, or other 
changes in rates, which could be justified,” gave assur- 
ances, also “that such proposals would receive sympa- 
thetic and expedited consideration,’ and that “this op- 
portunity still stands and remains open,” but that the 
pool plan had also been offered as an emergency meas- 
use “in the hope that it would help the general finan- 
cial situation with benefit to all concerned,” and “to poul- 
tice the sore spots which threaten the health of the na- 
tional transportation system.” The commission made no 
finding, he said, that the rates resulting from the in- 
creases proposed would be just and reasonable, and its 
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report was not susceptible to either of the two interpre- 
tations upon it referred to in the petition of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives. “Neither did we regard 
these distributions as gratuities,” he said. “On the con- 
trary, our thought corresponded with that of the Su- 
preme Court in New England Divisions Case.” 

Commissioner Eastman also included an argument as 
to the legality of the pooling plan and several criticisms 
of the carriers’ plan. Under the commission’s plan, he 
said, the benefits would be, first, the probable receipt by 
all the participants of greater revenue, following the ul- 
timate distribution of the fund, than they now enjoy, 
and, second, positive protection, so long as the pool con- 
tinued, against a very possible series of railroad receiv- 
erships which would further disturb the financial situa- 
tion, destroy returning confidence, and postpone the day 
when railroad traffic, earnings, and credit generally will 
be restored to normal status. ‘Under the railroad 
plan,” he continued, “the carrier may be tided over an 
immediate danger of default, but only at the expense of 
a further attenuation of its credit and a mounting in- 
debtedness.” The motive behind the commission’s de- 
cision, he added, “is evidently fear that if the commis- 
sion should adhere to the pooling plan, that plan might 
be rejected and the commission thereupon be held re- 
sponsible for financial difficulties which might then en- 
sue.” But he submitted that there is no solid ground 
for such fear and that the carriers have been very care- 
ful to refrain from any final rejection of the plan. 

“There has never been a time when a spirit of mu- 
tual co-operation and solidarity were more essential to 
the welfare of the industry,” he concluded. “The time 
has surely come for the railroads, as it came for the 
sovereign states, ‘to form a more perfect Union’ which 
will ‘insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare,’ If our 
plan had been accepted in the spirit in which it was sug- 
gested and put promptly into effect, certain recent and 
unfortunate developments in the railroad financial situ- 
ation might have been averted.” 

Among the changes in the classification of commodi- 
ties are: Cotton waste is added to the list of articles 
exempted. Lumber, shingles and lath; posts, poles and 
piling ; box, crate, and cooperage materials; veneer and 
built-up wood; and products of forests not otherwise 
specified, are taken from the $3 a car list now changed 
to 6 cents a ton and added to the 12-cent a ton list. 
Products of mines, n. 0. s., have been divided into two 
groups and some left in the 6-cent class while others 
are put into the 12-cent list. Asphalt, finished and arti- 
ficial stone, and crude petroleum, have been taken from 
the $6 a car class and put in the 1 cent per hundred 
pounds class. Tobacco leaf, unmanufactured, has been 
transferred from the 2-cent to the l-cent class. Soap- 
stone forms or slabs, including firebox or furnace lin- 
ings, tar and pitch, and animal and poultry feed, have 
been added to the 1-cent class. 

Where rates are stated in schedules in dollars per car 
the respective increases shall be $7.50 per car if the 
increase is 1 cent; $10 per car if the increase is 2 cents; 
$3 per car if the increase is 6 cents per ton; and $5 
per car if the increase is 12 cents per ton. No increase 
in switching, floatage or lighterage charges is to apply 
on articles in the list of exempted commodities. 


SorTinc oF Hocs 1n TrAnsit.—This is now allowed on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, in the case of ship- 


ments destined to the Pacific coast, at Bowman, Hettinger 
and Reeder, North Dakota; the privilege having been granted 
following informal negotiations with the Farmers’ Union and 
the State Railroad Commission. 
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Unions Consider 
Lower Wage Proposal 


(Continued from page 904) * 


road labor organizations, concerning their recent in- 
formal meetings with the committee of railroad presi- 
dents to discuss wage reductions proposed by the rail- 
ways and the six-hour day and unemployment relief 
proposed by the labor organizations. The calling of the 
roll and the reading of this report consumed the entire 
afternoon of that day. This joint session followed a 
series of morning meetings held individually by the 
officers and general chairmen of three of the principal 
organizations—the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, the Order of Railway Conductors, and 
the Switchmen’s Union of North America. Represen- 
tatives of the other two brotherhoods—the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen—who participated in the afternoon 
meeting, were not on hand during the morning. D. B. 
Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, and chairman of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, presided at all the joint 
meetings of the organizations. Prominent also were 
A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, A. Johnston, grand chief engineer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, S. N. Berry, 
president of the Order of Railway Conductors, and T. 
C. Cashen, president of the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America. 

Following the preliminary meetings on December 7, 
at which they were told what had transpired at the con- 
ferences with the committee of railway presidents in 
New York beginning November 19, the general chair- 
men of each organization held individual meetings on 
the morning of December 8 to discuss the situation and 
to attempt to reach some decision as to what stand their 
organizations individually would take upon the questions 
at issue. These matters were further discussed at a 
meeting in the afternoon of December 8, in which all the 
officers and general chairmen of the five organizations 
participated. 

Important though these meetings were, they were 
merely preliminary to the joint session which began on 
December 9. This was participated in not only by the 
representatives of the 5 principal organizations, but by 
representatives of 16 other railway labor unions as well. 
This meeting attracted approximately 1,500 general 
chairmen, representing all branches of organized railway 
labor, and the principal subject for discussion was the 
railroad proposal that the employees voluntarily accept a 
wage reduction of 10 per cent for one year. 

News of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s de- 
cision to grant part of the rate increase, requested by 
the railways, and without the “pooling plan” string tied 
to it, reached delegates of the meeting through the even- 
ing newspapers on December 7, but failed to excite much 
comment. Mr. Robertson’s only statement concerning 
it was to the effect that it would not be taken into con- 
sideration by the organizations in their discussion of the 
wage reduction matter, since the organizations have al- 
ready been working on the assumption that the railways 
would get this increase in revenue in one form or an- 
other. 

The possibility that immediate action might be taken 
by the railways on any decision reached by the labor or- 
ganizations also appeared when it became known that 
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Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
head of the committee of nine railroad presidents with 
whom the Association of Railway Labor Executives 
had had their preliminary conversations on the questions 
at issue, was in Chicago. It was stated that Mr. Wil- 
lard was not in Chicago officially in his capacity as head 
of the committee of railroad presidents, but his pres- 
ence was, nevertheless, considered significant. He was 
expected to remain in the city for several days, which 
happened also to be the expectation as to the duration 
of the labor organizations’ meeting. 

Reports of a strike vote among maintenance of way 
employees of the Chicago & North Western were cir- 
culated at the labor meeting on December 8. The rail- 
road ordered a reduction in the wages of section labor- 
ers on December 7. In 1927 as a result of arbitration 
the North Western established new scales for section 
laborers as a result of which it has paid these workers 
37 cents an hour for the first year of service, 39 cents 
an hour for the second year of service and 41 cents an 
hour after two years of service. This rate has been 
higher than the scales for similar employees on the 
Burlington and Milwaukee, which operate under the 
same conditions as the North Western. In 1929 the 
organization representing the maintenance employees 
asked for changes in rules which would have resulted in 
an increase in the wages paid these men. ‘This was sub- 
mitted to mediation without result although the case 
remained open until recently. Last Spring the North 
Western proposed to reduce the wages f its section 
laborers providing for a rate of 38 cents an hour for 
employees on the lines between Chicago and Council 
Bluffs and between Chicago and Milwaukee and 35 
cents an hour for section laborers on the other lines. 
This likewise was submitted to mediation but without 
result. 

Last month the labor organization proposed that both 
its 1929 request for changes in rules and the 1931 re- 
quest of the railway for reduced wages be submitted 
to arbitration jointly. This the management refused to 
do, on the grounds that an increase in wages such as 
that contemplated in the request for changes in rules is 
out of the question at this time and that the matter of 
whether or not the North Western should continue to 
pay its section laborers higher wages than those paid 
like employees on like roads was not a matter subject 
to arbitration. The management advised the employees 
of the impending reduction in wages on December 1 and 
the reductions went into effect a week later. This re- 
duction is to put wages on the North Western in line 
with those on the Burlington and Milwaukee and has 
nothing to do with the activities directed toward gen- 
eral wage reductions. 

Not all the activities affecting railroad employees, 
however, were centered in Chicago this week. The 
Southern Pacific, it was announced, is negotiating with 
its organized employees for a 10 per cent reduction. 
The company has ordered a reduction of 10 per cent, 
beginning January 1, in all salaries and wages except 
those covered by specific contracts or group wage agree- 
ments, or governed by the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act. 

Similar action was taken by the Illinois Central, which 
on December 8 announced that effective January 1, there 
would be a 10 per cent reduction in the pay of all officers 
and employees, except those working under group agree- 
ments or special contracts. Like most other roads, the 
Illinois Central was awaiting the conclusion of this 
week’s labor meeting before instituting proceedings for 
the purpose of reducing the pay of the organized em- 
ployees, also. 
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Motor Bus Bags a Deer 


Two or three months ago we reported the killing of a deer 
by an electric suburban train on the Lackawanna. Now we 
hear that a Missouri Pacific motor coach, not to be outdone 
by a mere railway train, has also killed a large deer, this time on 
the Missouri State Highway No. 67 about 10 miles north of 
Poplar Bluff. 


“The Ballast” 


The driving of the golden spike at Bieber, Cal., to connect 
the Western Pacific-Great Northern extensions between 
Keddie, Cal., and Klamath Falls, Ore., was not without its 
humorous aspects. Among these was a newspaper issued by 
members of the press to cover the celebration. Its title, “The 
Ballast—Something to fill in with,” may convey an idea of the 
informality of its contents. 


Flying Rattlesnake 


While driving a gasoline car on the New York Central near 
Elmo, Pa., J. F. Leimgruber of Cleveland, Ohio, overtook a 
large hawk which was flying low. Getting to his feet, Mr. 
Leimgruber struck at the hawk as he passed under it. To his 
astonishment, a rattlesnake, more than three feet in length, 
dropped from the hawk’s claws and fell across the controls of 
the car. Fortunately, the snake was badly injured and it was a 
relatively safe and simple matter to knock him overboard. 


A “Markdown” 


We are indebted to Carter S. Cole, engineer of the Copper 
& Brass Research Association, for the following story. “Two 
years ago,” says Mr. Cole, “I was en route from Princeton to 
Roanoke on the Virginian, and we passed the station named 
Price. This station consists of an open wooden shelter along 
the side of the track not much larger than those commonly 
seen along interurban lines. In fact the station sign was 
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about as large as the station. Very plainly under the sign 
someone had painted a large 30c. One of my companions in 
the car (evidently the supervisor of the section) remarked, 
‘There’s that sign again. I have already painted that out three 
times this month’.” 


Lions Checked Here 


It costs sixpence a day to house lions in the cloakroom of a 
station in Paris nowadays. For three days the Gare D’Auster- 
litz has played host to a pair of four-month old lion cubs, who 
spend most of their time asleep in a small packing case. Their 
owner is not a lion tamer, but a young woman who was asked 
by a colonial friend what he should send her for her birthday. 
“Lions,” she replied—and a case of lions arrived by return 
mail. Their cage in the woman’s home will take a day or two 
to construct. But if the lions are not taken away from the 
cloakroom tomorrow, bang will go another sixpence.—From 
The Daily Express, reprinted in the Railway Gazette (London). 


A Quick Thinker 


C. M. Henegar, switchman on the St. Louis-San Francisco 
at Birmingham, Ala., is a quick thinker, according to C. H 
Baltzell, director of accident prevention of the railway. He 
relates the following story to support his judgment. At 4:15 
p.m. on a recent day, switch engine No. 663 was working in the 
Birmingham terminal, moving a cut of 40 cars over the Eighth 
avenue crossing. Mr. Henegar who was working about 20 ft. 
from the south edge of the crossing, saw an automobile ap- 
proaching at a high rate of speed on the opposite side of the 
train. Knowing that the driver could not avoid crashing into 
the side of this cut of cars on the crossing, Mr. Henegar im- 
mediately pulled the pin on the twenty-second car from the 
engine, which stopped the rear end of the train almost at once, 
so that the automobile crashed into the side of a car that was 
standing still. As a result of this action, the car was not 
dragged by the moving train and its occupant was saved from 
serious or possibly fatal injury. 








A Communication... 


Denies that Pooling Plan 
Was Suggested by a Commissioner 


CHICAGO. 
To THE Epitor: 

My attention has been called to an editorial in the Railway 
Age of November 28, entitled “‘Big Business’ and the Rail- 
ways”, from’ which the following is quoted: 

“One of the lawyers, Mr. Walter, introduced in the hearings 
a plan for pooling any revenues resulting from an advance 
in rates, and distributing them as gratuities in proportion to 
the needs of the various railways, and this plan the Interstate 
Commerce Commission adopted. There is a persistent rumor 
that the suggestion that the league (the National Industrial 
Traffic League) should inject the plan into the hearings was 
first made by a very influential member of the commission, 
and that, anticipating its adoption, representatives of the 
league introduced it to show by the outcome how much in- 
fluence it and its lawyers have with the commission.” 

There is no truth in the rumor “that the suggestion that 
the league should inject the plan into the hearings was first 
made by a very influential member of the commission,” nor 
is there any truth in the further statement that, anticipating 
adoption of the pooling plan by the commission, representa- 
tives of the league introduced the pooling plan into the hear- 
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ings to show by the outcome how much influence it and its 
lawyers have with the commission. I brand as false the 
entire statement made in the last sentence of the above 
quotation and designated as a “persistent rumor.” 

The suggestion for consideration of a plan for pooling any 
increase that might be granted was made by myself after a 
study of the record of the Washington hearings and was 


based upon the fact that the testimony of the carriers dis- 
closed that their case was founded upon an emergency situa- 
tion in railroad credit which existed on some carriers but 
not on others. A 15 per cent increase, unpooled, would tax 
the shippers of this country more than $500,000,000, less than 
half of which sum would be required to raise the carriers’ 
net earnings to an individual level of not less than 11% times 
their ‘fixed charges”, as defined by the New York law con- 
trolling investments by savings banks. 

In view of the depressed condition of business and of the 
competitive situation affecting transportation, it seemed to 


me that the commission ought to consider whether it should 
give effect to Section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act in 


so far as this section applies to pooling or division’ of earn- 
ings of the carriers. This conclusion of mine, as attorney 
tor the league, I presented to the special committee handling 


the matter and they approved the suggestion. In accordance 
with this action of the committee, I cross-examined carrier 


witnesses and caused the introduction of certain facts into 
the record. Brief and oral argument followed in the ordinary 
course of procedure. Then followed the commission’s deci- 
sion. 


LUTHER M. WALTER 











Commerce Body Decries 


Federal Barge Operation 


N. Y. State Chamber opposes fur- 
ther expenditures for Inland 
Waterways Corporation 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York at a recent meeting 
adopted unanimously a report and reso- 
lutions which had been submitted by its 
committee on internal trade and im- 
provements opposing any further ex- 
penditure of public monies for the In- 
land Waterways Corporation The 
printed report is headed by a notice 
which reveals that it “was mailed to all 
members of the Chamber five days be- 
fore the meeting and copies were also 
placed in the hands of each member 
attending the meeting when opportunity 
was given for discussion. The vote 
thereon therefore can fairly be said to 
represent the opinion of the entire mem- 
bership.” 

The resolutions adopted are as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved. That the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York opposes any further ex- 
penditure of public monies for the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, whose activities have aroused 
such general criticism from many quarters and 
have obliged the President of the United States 
by executive order to restrain certain forms of 


competition in which the Corporation has engaged, 
e. g., in the matter of rates on cotton; and be 


it 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Chamber, 
the provision by the Government of the navigable 
channels and locks and of their costs of mainte- 
nance is sufficient subsidization of this kind of 
transportation without a further subsidization 
by the employment of public monies in operat- 
ing the Inland Waterways Corporation at a 
loss, to the detriment of citizens engaged in the 
same business; and that the Corporation should 
retire from the field and leave it to citizens 
to whom it properly belongs; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these Resolutions be 
sent to the President and the members of Con- 
gress. 


The accompanying report after a re- 
view of the financial history of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation and of the 
results of its 1930 operations in particular 
finds that “it is manifest that the barge 
line operations proper of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation were conduct- 
ed at a loss last year and have over the 
entire period of the Corporation’s ex- 
istence failed to cover expenses. It is 
perhaps superfluous to point out that 
the Corporation has never earned any- 
thing to represent a return on the pub- 
lic monies invested therein.” 

The committee “deemed it further ad- 
visable to call the Chamber’s attention 
to the fact that the United States Gov- 
ernment in operating the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation is using the people’s 
money to compete with its own citizens 
whose money is invested in railroad 
properties. The suggestion that the 








country’s transportation facilities are 
inadequate is not only absurd in the 
face of the present depression in traffic 
but has been manifestly untrue at any 
time since 1921—yet this has been the 
excuse for the Corporation’s activities 
up to the present time. Furthermore, 
and of this the Chamber may not be 
aware, there are now in operation on 
the Mississippi River two privately 
owned companies engaged as common 
carriers by barge line, both of which 
are operating at a loss. If the object 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
really be as stated, namely to attract 
private capital to inland waterway 
transportation it would seem that com- 
petition with private capital as the Gov- 
ernment-owned lines are now competing 
with it is hardly a good way to achieve 
that object.” 


Great Lakes Shippers’ Board 
The Great Lakes Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Board will hold its regular 
meeting at Detroit, Mich. on December 16. 
J. L. Eysmans, vice-president in charge 
of traffic of the Pennsylvania, will be the 
principal speaker. 


Increased Tobacco Rates Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from December 9 until 
July 9, 1932, the operation of tariff 
schedules which propose to cancel com- 
modity rates on unmanufactured tobacco 
from, to and between points in Southern 
Classification territory and to apply higher 
class rates, or revised commodity rates in 
some instances, in lieu thereof. 


R. B. A. Organizes to Fight Depression 


At a well attended meeting in New 
York on December 9, to consider a finan- 
cial emergency due to the depression, the 
general executive committee of the Rail- 
way Business Association unanimously 
voted that the association should be con- 
tinued, underwrote immediate needs and 
authorized a special committee on organi- 
zation and finance. This committee is to 
report to the board at 12:30, December 18, 
at the Railroad Club of New York. Presi- 
dent Alba B. Johnson announced accept- 
ance by the following appointees as execu- 
tive members: J. Rogers Flannery, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., president of the Flannery Bolt 
Company; William B. Given, New York, 
president of the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company; L. S. Oakes, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., president of Winston 
Brothers; George A. Rentschler, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, president of the Niles Tool 
Works: Dwight P. Robinson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., United Engineers & Construc- 
tors, and W. F. Walsh, New York, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
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Regulation of Contract 
Motor Carrier Upheld 


Enjoys a privilege, not a right— 
“grave consideration’ accorded 
to law’s preamble 


Overemphasis of the common law status 
of the contract carrier has operated er- 
roneously to obscure the fact that he en- 
joys this status not as a right but as a 
privilege, says the U. S. District Court for 
the Southern district of Texas in a re- 
cent decision upholding motor vehicle 
regulatory laws of that state. The de- 
cision, rendered in the case of Stephenson 
vs. Binford et al., held that a state may 
establish a correlated system for regulat- 
ing motor transportation which includes 
the control and regulation of private con- 
tract carriers as well as common carriers 

“We think that the cases which have 
discussed regulatory statutes and_ the 
status of a private carrier under them,” 
the court said, “have discussed them too 
much from the standpoint of that status 
as fixed by common law, unaffected by 
statute. .. . We think it perfectly plain 
that as he never had a right on the roads, 
but merely a privilege as to them, it is 
too much to say that when a state under- 
takes to impose upon him conditions dif- 
ferent from those characterizing him at 
common law, his privilege flowers under 
the Fourteenth Amendment into a right 
which the state may not impair.” 

The real attack of the plaintiff, to quote 
from the opinion, was “pressed against 
those provisions of the act which based 
upon considerations of public interest in 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
dependable transportation system for the 
state, authorize the Commission to grant 
or refuse permits to contract carriers 
upon consideration not only of questions 
of congestion upon the highways, the fit- 
ness and capacity of the contract appli- 
cant to conduct the business which he of- 
fers to do, but of conditions along the 
route proposed as to already existing ade- 
quate service by common carriers. 

“Especially is the attack pressed against 
the right accorded by the act to the Com- 
mission to grant or refuse the permit 
upon consideration of the whole trans- 
portation and traffic structure of the state, 
and upon a determination of whether the 
stability and integrity of that structure 
will be bettered or injured by the grant.” 

The court, after citing state regulatory 
laws which have been held invalid con- 
tinued as follows: 


We thirk it perfectly plain that the statute 
under construction here is wholly different not 
only from the statutes discussed in the Frost and 
Cahoon cases, but from any heretofore brought 
under review. 

This statute approaches the matter of regula 
tion from an entirely different angle; it asserts 
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the power of the state in an entirely different 
way. It presents with crystal clearness the 
point whether the state must choose between the 
alternatives of excluding private carriers altogether 
from its roads, or of permitting them to use the 
roads in the conduct of the kind of business 
which the state has-declared must be conducted 
thereon. 

Here is no case of compelling private carriers 
to become common carriers; no case of granting 
a right and thereafter arbitrarily or illegally con- 
ditioning that right. Here is a case of a clear, 
a simple, a complete declaration of policy that the 
public has an interest in the business of car- 
riage for hire over the highways of the state, 

a prohibition of the right to engage in such busi- 
pa except under a franchise, and an affixing 
to the enjoyment of a franchise the condition 
that the holder must become an integral part 
of the transportation system of the state, and 
must submit to the regulations applicable to his 
franchise as to rates and practices. 

The “declaration of policy” referred to 
above is contained in Section 33b of the 
Texas law and reads as follows: 

The business of operating as a motor carrier 
of property for hire along the highways of the 
state is declared to be a business affected with 
the public interest. The rapid increase of motor 
carrier traffic, and the fact that under existing 
law many motor trucks are not effectively regu- 
lated, have increased the dangers and hazards 
on public highways and make it imperative that 
more stringent regulation should be employed to 
the end that the highways may be rendered safer 
for the use of the general public; that the wear 
of such highways may be reduced ; that discrimi- 
nation in rates charged may be eliminz ated; that 
congestion of traffic on the highways may be 
minimized; that the use of the highways for the 
transportation of property for hire may be re- 
stricted to the extent required by the necessity 
of the general public, and that the various trans- 
portation agencies of the state may be adjusted 
and correlated so that public highways may 
serve the best interest of the general public. 

Commenting further upon this declara- 
tion, the court recognized that “against the 
challenge of its validity a state statute 
cannot stand upon legislative declaration 
alone but those cases (cited) and 
many others clearly establish that in all 
the courts, and certainly in the courts of 
first instance, a legislative declaration 
of purpose and policy is entitled to grav- 
est consideration, and unless clearly over- 


thrown by facts of record, must prevail.” 


Burlington Obtains Important 
Injunction 


A decision of far-reaching importance 
was rendered on December 5, by Judge 
Geiger, sitting in the United States dis- 
trict court for the Western district of 
Wisconsin, in which he restrained the 
Secretary of War from constructing a 
dam across the Mississippi river at Alma, 
Wis., to an elevation higher than that 
authorized by Congress. In the bill ap- 
propriating money for the improvement 
of the Upper Mississippi for purposes of 
navigation, the eievation of this dam, a 
slack-water dam, had been specified as 
665.7. The plans of the War department 
contemplated an elevation of 670. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
fearing that its line to Minneapolis, which 
follows the east bank of the river along 
the section of the stream over which the 
water was to be raised, would be serious- 
ly damaged by the construction to this 
latter elevation, applied for an order to 
enjoin the raising of the dam above ele- 
vation 665.7. Judge Geiger issued a tem- 
porary injunction in November and in 
his decision of December 5, he issued a 
permanent restraining order. 

Although it has been customary for 
the War department to ignore the man- 
date of Congress in similar instances, 
since the elevations which are stipulated 
in appropriation bills are usually based 
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on preliminary surveys which generally 
require corrections and adjustments, the 
court declared that this practice was illegal 
and, in this case, could not be permitted. 
The importance of the decision is. that 
it establishes a clear-cut precedent upon 
which similar actions in the future can be 
based. . 


Senator Couzens Proposes Railroad 
Investigation 


A resolution proposing an investigation 
of “all matters affecting the operations” 
of the railroads has been prepared by 
Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, who 
} s announced his intention of introduc- 
ing it in the Senate “with a particular view 
to determining to what extent the federal 
government can aid during the present 
emergency in preserving continuous and 
efficient transportation service by railroad, 
in alleviating the financial difficulties in 
which many such carriers are involved, 
in relieving the distress of the unemployed 
railroad workers, and in preventing fur- 
ther unemployment among such workers. 

It is proposed that this investigation 
be made by a joint congressional commit- 
tee composed of the chairman, the ranking 
majority member, the ranking minority 
member and the next ranking member, of 
the Senate and House committees on in- 
terstate commerce. The resolution was 
announced by Senator Couzens just before 
the recommendations of the President and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
to further transportation legislation were 
made public. The language of the pre- 
amble, however, indicates that it was per- 
haps inspired by the railway wage negoti- 
ations and rumors of a proposed loan 
fund forthe railroads. After stating that 
approximately 500,000 “normally neces- 
sary” railway employees are now unem- 
ployed, that a large percentage of railway 
workers are earning less than the amount 
necessary for a decent livelihood, and that 
there is a movement to reduce wages, it 
was stated that “responsible representa- 
tives of the railroads have indicated that 
financial assistance of the federal govern- 
ment will be sought in order to maintain 
the operations of many railroads.” It was 
also stated that an emergency exists re- 
quiring that a co-ordinated program be 
developed immediately and that there is no 
single agency of the government author- 
ized to develop such a program or 
charged with full responsibility for de- 
termining the extent to which government 
aid can and should be extended. 


Federal Budget Estimates for 1933 


Appropriations amounting to $8,761,410 
for the work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1933, are recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget in the annual 
budget message of the President trans- 
mitted to Congress on December 7. This 
is a reduction of $651,063 as compared 
with the appropriations for 1932, includ- 
ing a reduction of $287,736 in depart- 
ment personnel, $57,161 in field personnel, 
$167,166 in travel expenses, and $139,000 
in the rental of the commission’s office 
building, which is to be transferred to 
another appropriation. For the Board of 
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Mediation the budget recommends $169,- 
685, a decrease of $18,320. 

The total budget estimates for the fed- 
eral government for 1933 are $365,000,000 
less than those for the current fiscal year 
but no reductions are proposed in ex- 
penditures for highway and rivers and 
harbors improvements. For the Bureau 
of Public Roads the estimate is $109,000,- 
000, which is less than that for this yea: 
only by $16,000,000 which is deducted 
from the item for co-operation with the 
states in the construction of roads in the 
federal-aid highway system, as_ repre- 
senting one-fifth of the $80,000,000 which 
was temporarily advanced to the states 
for emergency construction with a view 
to relieving unemployment. 

The estimate for the annual appropri 
ation for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of existing river and harbor works 
is in the same amount as was appropriated 
for 1932, (except that last year there was 
an emergency appropriation of $22,500,000) 
namely, $60,000,000. It is stated that the 
government has given tentative assurances 
as to early dates of fulfillment which will 
require the full amount of the appropri- 
ation requested. There is also a provision 
for $9,897,600 for permanent appropri- 
ations for rivers and harbors. 

For the Alaska Railroad the estimate 
is $500,000, a decrease of $500,000 in view 
of the reduction in operating expenses 
effected this year. 

The estimate for the Postoffice Depart- 
ment includes a reduction of $9,000,000 
for the year in railroad transportation and 
mail messenger service. 


Canadian Roads in October 


The Canadian Pacific reports gross 
earnings of $13,501,048 for Oc tober, this 
being a reduction of $3,772,132 from 
October of 1930. In the month ex- 
penses were cut from $10,658,974 to $8,- 
848,623 a drop of $1,810,350, leaving net 
revenues for the month of $4,652,424, 
a reduction of $1,961,781 from October 
of last year, when net totaled $6,614,- 
206. 

Gross for the ten months was $119,- 
415,656 against $152,254,502, or a reduc- 
tion of $33,838,846. Expenses were re- 
duced by $23,653,307 in the same period 
to $100,102,990, leaving the net revenues 
for the ten months $19,312,666, against 
$29,498,205, or a reduction of $10,185,- 
539. 

Net operating revenue of $1,841,748 
for the month of October is shown by 
the monthly statement of the Canadian 
National. Operating expenses continue 
to show economies, the decrease for 
the month as against October, 1930, be- 
ing $2,851,248. 

Gross revenues in October, 193], 
were $16,018,766, a decrease of $4,868,- 
287 as compared with October 1930. Op- 
erating expenses were $14,177,017 as 
compared with $17,028,266 in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Net rev- 
enue was $1,841,748, a decrease of $2,- 
017,038 as compared with October, 1930 

Gross revenues for the period from 
January 1 to the end of October, were 
$148,571,581, a decrease of $41,301,640 
from the gross for the same period of 
last year. Operating expenses were 

(Continued on page 920) 
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ACH year from 1924 to 1931 fuel per- 
formance on the Texas and Pacific has 
improved with remarkable steadiness. During 
this period the railroad has placed 70 Lima 
Super-Power Locomotives in service. 


That these engines have been an enormous 
factor in making new fuel performance records 
is shown by the above chart. Starting in 1924 
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at 140 pounds of coal per 1000 gross ton 
miles, a saving of 42% has been effected. 


In July 1931 the Texas and Pacific had the 
remarkably fine fuel performance record of 


81 pounds of coal per 1000 gross ton miles. 


Replacing obsolete engines with Super-Power 
is the sure way to better fuel performance 
and operating economy. 
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THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 








There Are 


Two Sides To Arch Brick 


O give a long, economical life, Arch 


Brick must embody experience of two 
different kinds. 


First, the experience of the railroad man with 
locomotive combustion. For twenty-one 
years, the American Arch Company has 


HARBISON-WALKER 


specialized in the study of railroad condi- 
tions in relation to Arch Brick. 


Second, competent brick makers possessed of 
high-grade clay deposits and backed by 
sound experience in refractory manufac- 
ture. 


IRONTON FIRE BRICK CO. DIAMOND FIRE BRICK CO. 


REFRACTORIES CO. Ohio Colorado 
Pennsylvania DENVER SEWER PIPE 
Ohio « net — DOMINION FIRE BRICK & 
Kentucky Colorado CLAY PRODUCTS LTD. 
Alabama ATHENS BRICK & TILE CO. i iad Waa 
Missouri » ER askatchewan, <anadaa 


MOULDING-BROWNELL CORP. 


NORTH AMERICAN Ohio CANADA FIRE BRICK 
REFRACTORIES CO. 10., LTD. 
GLADDING-McBEAN & CO. set 
Pennsylvania California Ontario, Canada 
Kentucky Washington Quebec, Canada 


The above companies provide the second part of the combination. 
They serve the railroads thru the American Arch Company ex- 
clusively, thus completing a well-rounded Arch Brick service. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


Incorporated 


LOCOMOTIVE COMBUSTION SPECIALISTS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 











NEWS 


(Continued from page 913) 


reduced in the ten months’ period by 
$23,005,511 to a total of $143,164,062. 
Net revenue for the ten months of 1931 
was $5,407,518, a decrease of $18,296,129 
as compared with the 1930 period. 


Wage Reductions in Effect in Canada 


With the general chairmen of the engine 
and train crew and telegraph brother- 
hoods waiting to hear from local unions 
across Canada the attitude of 26,000 em- 
ployees toward the 10 per cent wage re- 
duction, a period of marking time has 
followed the publication of the concili- 
ation board report recommending this re- 
duction, In the meantime the railways 
have announced that the reduction has 
been placed into effect as of November 15. 
The unions involved have protested the 
making of the reduction retroactive. 


Club Meetings 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
wili hold its next meeting on Thursday 
evening, December 17 (a week prior to 
the regular date) at Fort Pitt Hotel. 
Pittsburgh. C. M. Yohe, vice-president 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, will speak 
on The Part Transportation Has Played 
in the Development of Pittsburgh. 

The Railway Car Men’s Club of Peoria 
and Pekin will hold its next meeting in 
the Union Station, Peoria, Ill., on Friday, 
December 18, at 6:45 p.m. The speaker 
will be H. R. Morrison of the Bureau of 
Explosives. 


New Jersey Commission Suspends 
Freight Rates 


The Public Utility Commission of New 
Jersey has suspended the operation within 
that state of the freight rates which went 
into effect on December 3 (in accordance 
with the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the Eastern Class 
Rates Case) and has begun hearings on 
the protests of shippers that the new 
rates are excessive and unfair. Testi- 
mony of railroad traffic officers was taken 
» December 7, and the hearings have 
been adjourned to December 18. 


P.R.R. to Start New York-Philadelphia 
Electric Service Next Summer 


The Pennsylvania expects to complete 
electrification, for passenger service, of 
its main line between New York and 
Philadelphia sometime next summer, it 
was announced on December 6 by General 
W. W. Atterbury, president of the rail- 
road, According to present plans, electric 
operation of all passenger trains between 
the two cities will be inaugurated as soon 
as the electrification work is finished, thus 
marking completion of the first unit of 
the Pennsylvania’s electrification project, 
which eventually will provide electrified 
service for both freight and passenger 
trains from New York to Washington. 

Approximately 6,000 men are now em- 
ployed on this work, pushing to comple- 
tion by next summer the electrification 
of approximately 585 miles of track be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. With 
completion of the freight track electrifica- 
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electrified 
including 


tion in the same territory, 
trackage will total 745 miles, 
yards. 

Definite schedules for the operation of 
passenger trains under electric power have 
not yet been worked out, but it is ex- 
pected that the running time between New 
York and Philadelphia, 91.3 miles, will be 
substantially reduced, both for local and 
through trains. An aggregate of 55,000 
passengers is now being carried daily over 
the main line between the two cities, by 
some 300 trains, and when electrifica- 
tion of the line is later completed for 
freight train operation, it is estimated that 
both freight and passenger train move- 
ments will average 23,500 train miles daily. 

The Pennsylvania’s lines between Tren- 
ton, N. J., and Wilmington, Del., through 
Philadelphia, are already electrified. From 
the New York end, electrification is being 
pushed rapidly and is now nearing com- 
pletion as far as New Brunswick, N. J.. 
32.7 miles. When the entire 49-mile 
stretch from Manhattan Transfer, just 
outside of New York, to Trenton, is 
completed, everything will be in readi- 
ness to operate passenger trains by electric 
locomotives from Philadelphia, and 
possibly from Wilmington, directly into 
Pennsyivania Station, New York. Founda- 
tions for the steel poles which will carry 
the overhead electric wires are now being 
laid between New’ Brunswick and 
Trenton. This work, which is practically 
completed, will be followed by the erection 
of poles and catenary and transmission 
wires, which will require about six 
months. Work on the foundations for 
the steel supports from Wilmington south 
to Washington through Baltimore is also 
being pushed rapidly ahead. About one- 
third of the foundations have been laid, 
and the remainder will be in shortly 
after the first of 1932. Construction of 
the foundations alone on these two sectors 
of the line will cost about $3,000,000. 

Rapid progress is also being made on 
the installation of a new telegraph and 
signal conduit, costing $7,000,000, be- 
tween New Brunswick and Trenton, and 
between Wilmington and Washington, in 
connection with the electrification project. 
Construction of this underground conduit, 
which will carry the railroad’s communi- 
cation wires and the signal system con- 
trolling operation of all trains, will com- 
plete underground installation of the 
company’s entire telegraph, telephone and 
signal system for a distance of 225 milés 
between New York and Washington. 

Scheduled for delivery next summer. 
when the New York-Philadelphia elec- 
trified lines will go into operation, the 
Pennsylvania has on order 90 electric pas- 
senger locomotives, known as Class P-5a. 
These are being manufactured by the 
General Electric Company, the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company 
and the Altoona works of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. The first engines of this 
type have been in test operation between 
Wilmington and Trenton for more than 
a year, 

Officers of the Pennsylvania also stated 
that the program of improvement an- 
nounced by President Atterbury last 
February was being carried through on 
schedule. At that time, it was announced 
that improvements costing a total of 
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$175,000,000 would be completed in 2% 
years instead of ‘four years, as originally 
planned, because of lower commodity 
prices and the greater efficiency of labor 
during the current depression period. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE AvasKA RarLroap has ordered one 
locomotive of the 4-8-2 type for passen- 
ger and freight service from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of November 7. 


THE Lone Star CEMENT COMPANY has 
ordered from the American Locomotive 
Company two 0-4-0 tank locomotives to 
have a total weight in working order of 
53,000 Ib. and 12-in. by 18-in. cylinders, 
and one 2-6-2 tank locomotive to have a 
total weight in working order of 103,000 
Ib. and 15-in. by 20-in. cylinders. These 
locomotives are for service in Brazil. 

THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEst- 
ERN has ordered ten 4-8-4, Pocono type, 
heavy, high-speed locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. These 
locomotives will have a total weight in 
working order of 425,000 lb. and 28 by 
32 in. cylinders. Each locomotive and 
tender will weigh 707,000 lb. Delivery is 
tc be made within 90 days. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of November 7. The Lacka- 
wanna will also build six eight-wheel 
switching locomotives in its own shops 
at Scranton, Pa. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE CuHicaco GREAT WESTERN is ask- 
ing for prices on material for repair of 
500 freight cars. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE Locomotive Firesox CoMPaANny has 
received an order for 80 thermic syphons 
for 20 locomotives being constructed by 
the American Locomotive Company and 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works for the 
Lehigh Valley. 


THE-*AMERICAN Car & Founpry Co. has 
ordered 11,000 all-aluminum doors from 
the Morton Mfg. Co. for use in the 500 
subway cars which are being constructed 
for the New York City subway now 





nearing completion. Twenty-two doors 
are being installed in each car. 
THE FoLLow1nc OFfrFficers have been 


elected by the Dallas Traffic Club for the 
ensuing year: President, H. G. Smith, dis- 
trict freight agent of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas; first vice-president, A. C. Webb, 
traffic manager of the Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co.; second vice-president, F. G. 
Stebbins, district freight representative of 
the Baltimore & Ohio; third vice-president, 
F. G. Robinson, traffic manager of the 
Lone Star Gas Company; and secretary- 
treasurer, George J. Adamcik, freight 
representative of the Northern Pacific. 


Continued on Next Left Hand Page 
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Supply Trade 





Thomas J. Harte, assistant general 
sales manager of the North American 
Cement Corporation has been elected 
vice-president and general sales manager 
to succeed Frederick A. Boeye, deceased. 
Mr. Harte will have his headquarters as 
formerly at New York. 


John A. Kleinhuizen, formerly engi- 
neer with the Pullman Company, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed engineer for 
the Dayton-Roderwald Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, a subsidiary of the Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Kleinhuizen will specialize in axle train 
lighting devices. 


The Wellman Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has acquired the clam 


shell bucket and heavy-duty trailer 
business of the G. H. Williams Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa., including good-will, 


drawings, patterns, inventions, patents, 
etc. The engineering, manufacture and 
sale of these buckets and trailers will 
be transferred to the Wellman Engi- 
neering Company plant at Cleveland. 
W. C. Swalley, secretary and general 
manager; A. J. Lichtinger, assistant 
manager; C. F. Weiblen, sales manager 
and P. T. Robin, chief engineer of the 
Williams Company at Erie, will be as- 
sociated with The Wellman Engineer- 
ing Company at Cleveland in the manu- 
facture and sale of this equipment. 


Col. R. H. Morse, forrmerly vice-chair- 
man of the board of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager to succeed 
W. S. Hovey, resigned. Col. Morse was 
born at Chicago on December 6, 1878, 
and in 1895, entered the employ of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., the firm founded 
by his father, C. H. Morse. Here he 
began ‘his career with the company as 





Coione: R. H. Morse 


an apprentice at the Beloit factory (then 
known as Fairbanks-Morse Manufactur- 
ing Company) and, except during his 
inilitary service, when he was lieuten- 
ant-colonel in the Signal Corps, he has 
been with the company continuously 
since that time. In the 36 years, he 
has been employed in various positions 
as salesman, department manager, 
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branch house manager, sales manager, 
president of the manufacturing division, 
vice-president in charge of purchases, 
first vice-president, vice-chairman of the 
board and now president and general 
manager. Col. Morse is also a director 
of E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., the Cana- 
dian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., the E. 
& T. Fairbanks & Co., Ltd., and the 
Central Republic Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 

Shortly after graduating from Cornell 
University, Mr. Hovey became assistant 
superintendent of the Sheffield Car 
Company, one of the early subsidiaries 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. He later be- 
came superintendent, which position he 
held until 1913, when he was made man- 
ager of the Engine division of the Be- 
loit plant. A few months later he was 
promoted to general manager of the 
Beloit Works and in 1919, he was 
elected vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing activities. In 1924 he was 





W. S. Hovey 


made vice-president and general man- 
ager and in 1927, he was elected to the 
presidency. 


OBITUARY 


Donald Fraser, director and former 
vice-president of the Chain Belt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., died on Novem- 
ber 20, at the age of 78 years. Mr. 
Fraser, formerly engaged in the pattern- 
making business in Minneapolis and 
Milwaukee, went to the Chain Belt 
Company in 1895 and was active in the 
early developments of the company, con- 
tributing many important inventions to 
the chain business. He subsequently 
became vice-president and works man- 


ager. Mr. Fraser retired in 1917, and 
was made a director. He was also a 
director of the Sivyer Steel Casting 


Company and the Federal Malleable 


Company, both of Milwaukee. 


Clarence H. Howard, former presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Steel Com- 
pany, and later chairman of the board 
of the General Steel Castings Corpo- 
ration, died on December 6 at _ the 
Christian Science sanitarium, Boston, 


Mass., after a long illness of heart dis- 
Howard was born on Feb- 


Ill., 


ease. Mr. 


ruary 22, 1863, at Centralia, and 
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was graduated from Manual Training 
School of Washington University in 
1885. He learned the machinists trade 





Clarence H. Howard 


and served as foreman and general fore- 
man in the Missouri Pacific shops in 
1886, then for two years was superin- 
tendent of the Missouri Car & Foundry 
Company and later assistant master me- 
chanic on the Missouri Pacific. He then 
was manager of the Scarritt Car Seat 
Works and assistant general manager of 
the St. Charles (Mo.) Car Company. 
He was subsequently for eight years 
western manager and secretary of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany; then served as vice-president and 
general manager of the Shickle, Harri- 
son & Howard Iron Company and later 
as vice-president of the American Steel 
Foundries. He was president of the 
Commonwealth Steel Company, from 
1904 until it was consolidated with the 
General Steel Castings Corporation in 
August, 1929, and then served as chair- 
man of the board of the latter company 
until his resignation in May of this 
year. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Potes.—The National Lumber & Cre- 
osoting Co., Texarkana, Ark., has issued 
three bulletins presenting the advantages 
of standardization in pole sizes and 
strengths of material. Bulletin No. 1 pre- 
sents in tabular and graphic form a com- 
parison of southern yellow pine pole sizes. 
established by the new specifications of 
the American Standards Association, as 
compared with pole sizes included in 
other well-known specifications such as 
that of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, the American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. Bulletin No. 2 includes 
tables from the pole specifications of the 
American Standards Association, showing 
the dimensions of creosoted southern 
pine poles, as compared with those of 
western red cedar, chestnut and northern 
white cedar. Bulletin No. 3 includes the 
American Standards Association specifi- 
cations for southern pine poles, explain- 
ing the materials, permitted defects and 
manufacturing requirements, and a table 
showing the ultimate fibre stress of 
southern yellow pine, as compared with 
the other woods mentioned above. 
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Construction 





CANADIAN NATIONAL. — Bids were 
called by this company on December 3 
for the construction of the superstructure 
of its new two-story, $500,000 passenger 
station at St. John, N. B. Installation of 
foundations, by local contractors, will be 
completed in the near future, and erection 
of fabricated steelwork by the St. John 
Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., will 
start immediately thereafter. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & Sr. 
Louvis.—This company has commenced 
work on a project for the elevation of a 
mile of double track at Carthage (Cin- 
cinnati), Ohio, involving the construction 
of three street subways and the closing of 
three other streets. The project, which 
is estimated to cost $1,240,000, will re- 
quire 18,000 cu. yd. of concrete for the 
subways and 3,450 lin. ft. of retaining 
wall, and 400 tons of reinforcing steel. 
Contracts for the masonry work, involv- 
ing an expenditure of about $225,000, 
have been awarded to the Mead-Balch 
Construction Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and the I. D. Tuttle Company, Springfield, 
Ohio. The cost of the project is being 
shared by the railroad and the city. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company 
has awarded to the Tuller Construction 
Company of Red Bank, N. J., a contract 
for the elimination of a grade crossing 
at Tarrytown road, Valhalla, N. Y. The 
‘ New York Central grade crossing located 
on the Rotterdam Junction-Pattersonville 
county highway near Pattersonville station, 
Rotterdam, N. Y., has been designated for 
elimination by the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York, by diverting traffic 
to a new highway and a new undercross- 
ing to be located about 800 ft. northwest 
of the present crossing. This railroad has 
also received approval, from the commis- 
sion, of bids submitted by the Walsh 
Construction Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
for the elimination of the Breakneck and 
Storm King grade crossings in Phillips- 
town and Fishkill, N. Y., and of crossings 
at Austin, Amherst, Tonawanda and other 
streets in Buffalo, N. Y. The Buffalo 
project, in addition to the New York 
Central, involves also the Canadian Na- 
tional, the D., L. & W. and the Erie. 


NortTHERN Paciric.—This company has 
under way a number of building projects 
at various points in Montana, involving 
a total expenditure of about $90,000. Two 
fruit warehouses costing about $30,000 
each are under construction, one at Liv- 
ingston and the other at Bozeman, while 
an icehouse costing also about $30,000 is 
being constructed at Missoula. Contracts 
for all the structures have been awarded 
and the work is under way. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
Louis.—A contract has been awarded to 
the Fruin-Colnon Contracting Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., for a sand embankment 
for the northeast railroad approach to the 
St. Louis Municipal bridge over the Missis- 
sippi river. This work, which will involve 
in excess of 250,000 cu. yd. of sand, will 
cost about $200,000. 
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Financial 





ALABAMA GrEAT SoOUTHERN.—Bonds.— 
This company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of 
$500,000 of first consolidated mortgage 5 
per cent bonds, in partial reimbursement 
for capital expenditures. 





Ann Arsor.—Follows Wabash into Re- 
ceivership.—William S. Franklin and 
Frank C. Nicodemus, receivers of the Wa- 
bash, were named also as receivers of the 
Ann Arbor by Justice Hahn in the fed- 
eral district court at Toledo, Ohio, on De- 
cember 4. The appointment followed the 
filing of a petition by the Jennison-Wright 
Company, alleging indebtedness of $17,169 
which the road was unable to pay. Inter- 
est payments totaling approximately $436,- 
000, due October 31, are unpaid. The 
company at the end of 1930 had funded 
debt of $13,012,439 and capital stock of 


$7,250,000. Its fixed charges in that year 
totaled $448,870. 
Boston & MaIneE—Omits Dividend.— 


The directors of this company, while con- 
tinuing the quality dividend of $1.75 on 
the prior preferred stock, have omitted 
that of $1.25 on the first preferred A, $2 
on first preferred B, $2.50 on first pre- 
ferred D, $1.125 on first preferred E and 
$1.50 on preferred. 


CENTRAL OF GeorGIA.—Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
pledge from time to time $11,110,000 of 
refunding and general mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds as collateral for short term 
notes. 


Cuicaco & Eastern ILLinois.—N otes.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue and renew from time to time 


$7,326,764 of short-term notes and to 
pledge as collateral security therefor 
$8,852,700 of prior-lien bonds. The ap- 


plication states that the company had a 
net deficit for the first ten months of this 


_ year of $1,340,654 and that it is necessary 


for it to borrow to meet the principal and 
interest on notes, interest on its bonds, 
and taxes. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $16,000 
of 4% per cent general mortgage bonds 
of 1987 and $19,089,000 of 4% per cent 
first and refunding mortgage bonds, series 
D, to be pledged and repledged as security 
for short term notes. 


Cuicaco, West PULLMAN & SOUTHERN. 
—Excess Income.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a tentative 
recapture report finding that this com- 
pany earned $94,709 recapturable excess 
income for the years 1920 and 1922-1926. 


CINCINNATI UNion TERMINAL.—Bonds. 
—This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue $12,000,000 of first mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds, Series B, to be sold at not less 
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than 95 and interest, in connection with 
the financing of the passeger terminal 
The commission, however, denied the com 
pany’s application for authority to issu 
a like amount of short term notes. 


Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—Omits Divi 
dend.—Directors of this company have 
omitted the annual dividend of $3 on com 
mon stock, but declared that on preferred 


LoutsvitLE & NASHVILLE.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its line from Cliffside, 
Ky., to Irvine, 77 miles, and the line 
from East Bernstadt, Ky., to Jewell, 3 
miles. 


Missourr Paciric.—No Dividend Action 
—Directors of this company failed to act 
on the $1.25 preferred dividend for the 
current quarter, 


New York CeEntrat.—Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$100,000,000 of refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series C, 
maturing in 2013, to be pledged as col- 
lateral for short-term notes. They are to 
reimburse the treasury for expenditures 
between 1922 and 1929 and are to be re- 
deemable after 1951 at 105 and interest. 
The company now has outstanding $51,- 
500,000 of short-term notes. 


New York CENTRAL.—Omits Dividend. 
—The directors of this company have 
omitted the quarterly dividend on its 
common stock, thus breaking a dividend 
record maintained since 1870. The com- 
pany has, however, disbursed $6 so far 
this year on this stock. Its annual rate in 
the first quarter was $8; in the second, $6: 
in the third, $4. The company is changing 
to a semi-annual dividend basis and divi- 
dends, hereafter, if declared, will be de- 
clared in May and November. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—Commercial Val- 
ue of Short Line—Examiner J. V. Walsh 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recommended in a proposed report 
a finding by the commission that the com- 
mercial value of the Chicago, Attica & 
Southern is $215,000 and that its acqui- 
sition by the New York Central at that 
figure be authorized. This is one of the 
short lines which the commission re- 
quired the N.Y.C. to offer to acquire as 
a condition of its approval of the lease 
of the Michigan Central and the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. A 
board of arbitration found the commer- 
cial value to be $362,500. The Attica 
company asked for a valuation of $1,500,- 
000, and the New York Central, although 
it offered to acquire the property at the 
price named by the arbitrators, has asked 
the commission whether it will not be in 
the public interest to release it from the 
condition that it acquire the property. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis.— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
pledge and repledge during the next two 
years $4,500,000 of refunding mortgage 
44 per cent, series C, bond, heretofore 
authenticated and delivered, as security 
for short term notes. 
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Many AN IDEA for improving locomotive performance in the 


past has been modified regretfully because of inadequate 
materials, 


Today many of these handicaps have been removed. 

Alloy Steels and Irons, developed by Republic Steel Cor- 
poration metallurgists, are providing better resistance to 
corrosion, greater strength and higher fatigue resistance. 

Whether it be springs, rods, axles, motion work pins, 
tubes or staybolts, Republic Steel Corporation has carefully 


worked out a material specifically to meet the conditions 
of modern railroading. 


A material that will be stronger and last longer. 


Wherever you use iron or steel, consult Republic Steel 
Corporation for better materials. 


On a: ee ee Me ee ee 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CORPORATION 


Massillon, Ohio 


. 
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New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Omits Dividend.—The directors of this 
company have omitted the quarterly dis- 
bursement of $1 on common stock, due 
to the fact that $4 has already been paid 
this year. 


NicHoLAs, FAYETTE & GREENBRIER.— 
Acquisition—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to acquire the lines of the Sewell Valley, 
the Loop & Lookout, and the Greenbrier 
& Eastern, in West Virginia, and the joint 
acquisition of further control of the lines 
under lease by the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the New York Central. The N. F. & G. 
was authorized to assume liability 
in respect of $300,009 first mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds of the Sewell Valley and to 
issue $7,072,051 of common stock, $3,600,- 
000 thereof to be used in payment of an 
equal amount of outstanding demand 
promissory notes and $3,472,051 to be de- 
livered to the three companies in payment 
for their lines and to be delivered by 


them to the C. & O. and the N. Y. C. 


also 


Authority for Con- 
struction and Acquisition Denied.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission _ has 
denied the application of this company for 
authority to construct an extension from 
Orville, Ore., westerly to Independence, 
2.3 miles and to acquire the Valley & 
Siletz extending from Independence to 
Valsetz, 40.6 miles. The Commission at 
the same time dismissed an application of 
the Southern Pacific to acquire this 
property. 





OreGoN ELECTRIC. 


St. Paut & Kansas City SuHort LINE 
—Bonds—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $3,851,500 of first mort- 
gage 44 per cent bonds, payable in dol- 
lars, or as much as may be necessary for 
conversion of similar bonds payable in 
sterling, under the option given the hold- 
ers to exchange a bond for 200 pounds 
plus $30 for a $1,000 bond. On Septem- 
ber 31 there remained outstanding 127,- 
600 pounds of the sterling bonds. 


SEABOARD Air Line.—Financial Plans.— 
A plan to meet the financial needs of this 
property during the coming months has 
been approved by a majority of the secur- 
ity holders involved and will soon be pre- 
sented to the court and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for approval. Un- 
der this plan, equipment trust 
certificates maturing between October 15 
last and the end of 1934 will be asked 
to accept receivers-certificates in lieu 
thereof, and the court will be asked to 
approve withholding interest from holders 
of these trusts who do not consent to the 
plan. The committee representing holders 
of $32,000,000 of divisional bonds out- 
standing will be asked to forego interest 
and principal payments for two years. 


holders of 


SouTHERN Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon a 
portion of a branch line extending from 
a point near Beaverton, Ore., to Bertha, 
5.4 miles. 


Texas & 


Common 


Paciric.—Fails to Declare 
Dividend —Directors of this 
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company. omitted declaration of the usual 
dividend of $1.25 for the current quarter, 
but declared the regular $1.25 on the 
preferred. 


ToLepo, ANGOLA & WESTERN.—E-xcess 
Income.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a tentative recapture 
report finding that this company earned 
$78,837 recapturable excess income for 
the years 1924-1927. 


VirGINIAN. — Reduces Dividend. — Di- 
rectors of this company have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 on the com- 
mon stock, thus reducing the former $8 
annual basis to $6. 


VIRGINIA SoutrHERN.—Abandonment.— 
The receivers have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon the line from Marion, Va., to 
Sugar Grove, 18 miles, formerly operated 
by the Marion & Rye Valley, and also 
the line from Sugar Grove to Troutdale, 
7.85 miles. 


WasasH.—Bondholders’ Committee —A 
committee representing holders of this 
company’s refunding and general mortgage 
bonds has been formed under the chair- 
manship of John W. Stedman, vice-presi- 
dent of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany. The committee has appointed T. P. 
Plimpton, 31 Nassau street, New York, 
as its secretary, who will list the holders 
of these bonds, deposit of which is not 
yet requested. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 
Last Last 
Dec. 8 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 33.78 36.43 85.28 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Topeka & Santa Fe. 
semi-annually, payable 
1olders of record December 31. 

Boston & Maine.—7 Per Cent Prior Preferred, 
$1.75, quarterly, payable January 2 to holders of 
record December 18. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—-$5.00, semi- 
annually, payable December 26 to holders of rec- 
ord December 15. 


67.38 70.30 


Atchison, 
$2.50, 
h 


Preferred, 
February 1 to 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—6 Per Cent 
and 7 Per Cent Preferred, dividend action de- 
ferred. 


Colorado & Southern.—First Preferred, $2.00, 
semi-annually, Second Preferred, $4.00, annually, 
both payable December 31 to holders of record 
December 18. Common Dividend omitted. 
Lehigh Valley.—Preierred, $1.25, quarterly, 
yable January 2 to holders of record December 


New York, Lackawanna & Western. 1% 


per cent, quarterly, payable January 2 to holders 
ot record December 16. 


pa 
15 


_ New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Pre- 
ferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable January 2 to 
holders of record December 18. 

Old Colony.—134 per cent, quarterly, payable 


January 1 to holders of record December 12. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific.—Com- 
mon, 25c, quarterly; Preferred, $1.25, quarterly; 
both payable December 31 to holders of record 
December 15. 

Veginian.—Common, $1.50, quarterly, payable 
December 31 to holders of record December 12. 





PORTABLE SprAY PAIntTING EouIPMENT, 
—The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
has issued a 30-page catalog, known as 
Catalog PC, in which the complete line of 
this company’s spray guns, spray heads, 
portable spray-painting outfits and other 
equipment used in connection with spray 
painting is described and illustrated. 
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EXECUTIVE 


A. P. McLure, general manager of the 
Lancaster & Chester, has also been 
elected vice-president, with headquarters 
at Lancaster, S.. ‘C. 


R.D. Starbuck Becomes Executive Vice- 
President of New York Central 


Raymond D. Starbuck, vice-president 
in charge of operation of the New York 
Central Lines, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president. Mr. Starbuck 
was born on July 26, 1878, at Fort Ann, 
N. Y., and was educated at Cornel! Uni- 
versity. He entered railway service in 
January, 1903, as an assistant engineer 
on the Michigan Central. In June of 
the following year he was promoted to 
division engineer, and a year later was 
appointed assistant chief engineer. In 
June, 1912, Mr. Starbuck was appointed 
special engineer to the assistant vice- 
president of the New York Central 
Lines and in April of the following 
year was promoted to special engineer 
to the vice-president. In February, 
1915, he was appointed special engineer 
to the president, and, in January of the 
following year, special engineer to the 
vice-president of the New York Central 





Raymond D. Starbuck 


Railroad. In May, 1916, he was pro- 
moted to assistant to the vice-president. 
In February of the following year he 
was appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the lines west of Buffalo and 
during federal control served as assist- 
ant federal manager of the same lines, 
and, for a period as assistant regional 
director of the Eastern region for th« 
Railroad Administration. At the ter- 
mination of federal control he was ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of the 
New York Central Railroad, and later 
in a similar capacity also for the Kana- 
wha & Michigan, the Kanawha & West 


Virginia, the Toledo & Ohio Central 
and the Zanesville & Western (now 
Ohio Central Lines). Mr. Starbuck 


was appointed vice-president in chargé 
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of operation in April, 1924. In April, 
1931, his jurisdiction was extended to 
include the Big Four and Michigan 
Central. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


L. O. Williams, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer, with headquarters as 
before at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed F. 
H. Hamilton, deceased. R. M. Culp, 
cashier, has been elected assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer to succeed 
Mr. Williams. These changes will be- 
come effective on December 15. 

Mr. Williams has been connected with 
the treasury department of the Frisco 
for about 33 years. He was born on 
June 25, 1874, at Wakefield, Mass., and 
entered railway service in March, 1892, 
as cashier and bookkeeper in the treas- 
ury department of the Lynn & Boston 





L. O. Williams 


Street Railway, Lynn, Mass. He served 
with this company until May 27, 1898, 
when he went with the Ft. Worth & Rio 
Grande (a subsidiary of the Frisco), as 
treasurer, at Ft. Worth, Tex. On 
March 21, 1902, Mr. Williams was ap- 
pointed also treasurer of the Red River, 
Texas & Southern (also part of the 
Frisco), being on July 1, 1904, appointed 
secretary and treasurer of the Ft. 
Worth & Rio Grande and the St. Louis, 
San Francisco & Texas (also part of 
the Frisco), with headquarters at Ft. 
Worth. On May 11, 1910, he was elect- 
ed assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Frisco, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, which position he held 
continuously until his recent election as 
secretary and treasurer. 


OPERATING 


M. J. Dooley, general manager of the 
Minnesota Western and the Minne- 
apolis, Northfield & Southern, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
retired from active service because of 
ill health. The position of general man- 
ager has been discontinued, the duties 
of this position being assumed by H. 
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E. Pence, president, with headquarters 
also at Minneapolis. 


W. R. McPherson, superintendent of 
the Grand Junction division of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, with head- 
quarters at Grand Junction, Colo., re- 
sumed this duties on December 1, after 
having been on a leave of absence for 
several months. E. W. Deuel, who has 
been acting superintendent at Grand 
Junction, has returned to the position 
of assistant superintendent at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


J. W. Nowers, car accountant of the 
Eastern and Western lines of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquar- 
ters at Topeka, Kan., has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of superin- 
tendent of car service, with the same 
headquarters. W. P. Dolan, car account- 
ant of the Coast lines of the Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been transferred to Topeka, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Nowers, and the position of 
car accountant at Los Angeles has been 
discontinued. R. H. Weeks, assistant to 
the car accountant, at Topeka, has been 
appointed assistant car accountant at 
that point, also a newly-created position. 


Effective January 1, three operating 
divisions on the Northern Pacific will be 
absorbed by other divisions, with a num- 
ber of resulting changes among division 
superintendents. The Dakota division 
will be absorbed by the Fargo division, 
and a portion of the latter division has 
been assigned to the St. Paul division. 
That part of the Montana division east 
of Livingston, Mont., has been assigned 
to the Yellowstone division, while the 
portion west of this point will become a 
part of the Rocky Mountain division. 
The Seattle division will be merged with 
the Tacoma division. R. T. Taylor, 
superintendent of the Dakota division 
with headquarters at Jamestown, N. D., 
has been transferred to the Idaho divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash., succeeding D. S. Colby, who has 
been transferred to the Pasco division, 
at Pasco, Wash., where he relieves L, F. 
Newton, who has been transferred to the 
Tacoma division, with headquarters at 
Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Newton replaces 
W. C. Showalter, who has retired. F. 
Brastrup, superintendent of the Montana 
division, with headquarters at Living- 
ston, Mont., has been transferred to the 
Fargo division, with headquarters at 
Fargo, N. D., where he succeeds E. J. 
Hackenberg, who also has retired. F. R. 
Bartles, superintendent of the Seattle di- 
vision, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash., has been promoted to assistant 
general manager of the Eastern district, 
with headquarters at St. Paui, Minn., as 
noted in the Railway Age for November 
28. 


TRAFFIC 


E. T. Gillooley has been appointed 
general agent of the passenger depart- 
ment of the Delaware & Hudson, with 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y. 


W. L. Greer, assistant general agent 
for the St. Louis Southwestern at El 
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Paso, Tex., has been appointed general 
agent at the same point, a newly-created 
position. 


R. J. Guinane, chief clerk to the assist- 
ant freight traffic manager on the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, at Chicago, 
has been promoted to general agent at 
Kansas City, Mo., succeeding J. L. 
Dease, who has been transferred to Chi- 
cago. 


Effective December 1, Fred J. Robin- 
son was appointed general passenger 
agent of the Central of Georgia; his 
former position, executive general agent, 
was abolished and John W. Blount was 
appointed assistant general passenger 
agent. 


E. F. Randall, general agent on the 
Litchfield & Madison, at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed assistant traffic man- 
ager at that point, a newly-created posi- 
tion, J. J. O’Brien, commercial agent at 
St. Louis, has been promoted to general 
agent at that point, to succeed Mr. Ran- 
dall. 


MECHANICAL 


N. J. Bricher, general foreman at the 
Aurora (Ill.) shops of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, has been appoint- 
ed acting general car foreman at Chi- 
cago, to relieve H. H. Harvey, who has 
been granted an extended leave of ab- 
sence. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 
R. J. Walsh, president of the Inter- 


state Transit Lines, a motor-coach oper- 
ating subsidiary of the Union Pacific, 
has been elected also vice-president of 
Union Pacific Stages, Inc., another sub- 
sidiary of the U. P., with headquarters 
as before at Omaha, Neb. 


OBITUARY 


C. M. Mitchell, assistant general super- 
intendent of transportation of the South- 
ern, Lines West, with headquarters at 


Cincinnati, Ohio, died on November 28, 


at that place, after a short illness. 


William M. Camp, formerly south- 
eastern superintendent of the Pullman 
Company, died at his home in Atlanta, 
Ga., on December 4, after a month’s ill- 
ness. Mr. Camp’s retirement became 
effective February 15, 1930. 


S. T. Blizard, who retired in 1914 as 
superintendent of the Michigan division 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, with headquarters at Wa- 
bash, Ind., died at his home in Indian 
apolis, Ind., on November 26. 


Richard Billings, president of the 
Woodstock Railway Company, died of 
heart disease on December 3, at his 
home in New York. He was 56 years 
of age. Mr. Billings was educated at 
the Hill School in Pottstown, Pa., and 
at Amherst College. 











